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F THE HE moral sense is at first weak. An infant has 
URER, 


no conscientious scruples about appropriating 
——= @ Whatever it happens to want, and has but little grat- 
itude, sympathy, love, or idea of right, and truth ; 
C and is naturally selfish, greedy, and impatient of re- 
straint. These characteristics show themselves at an 


es 
a 


: early period in the lives of most children. The 

“. 1” most important question the mother, and teacher 
150 7 can answer is: What is the first step in the moral 

“ education of this human being? The answer un- 

1.1 HE questionably is, the education of obedience to the 
3.0 Ti demands of truth. 

















b, 1.50 

p, 2.50 Plato says, “‘ Truth is the beginning of every good 
2.00 fim thing, both in heaven and on earth.” In the train- 
$. I ing of children nothing is easier than to place before 
York. [ay te™ motives of untruthfulness. A harsh voice, an 
il. accusation, an unsympathetic manner, and the fear 


of punishment will drive almost any child into stub- 
bon untrutbfulness, which very soon will become 
settled into a life-long habit. The greatest care is 
needed in order to fix the practice cf entire open- 

ess and frankness in the nature. Suppose 
‘child has broken a china cup, will he confess the 
fault if he knows that he is certain to receive pun- 
ishment for his sin ? 


2931 Tt seemed certain that those exercises could not 





There are few boys, Mrs. Malleson says, “‘ made of 
such naturally heroic stuff, as the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who, when enticed by his schoo! fellows 
to follow their example, and throw a ball in danger- 
ous proximity to a forbidden window, went straight 
to his master, doubtless amidst roars of laughter. 
says his biographer, with ‘I have come to say, sir, 
I have broken a window.’ We have no right to 
expect heroism from average young creatures yet 
unfledged in morality.” 

The habit of exaggeration is very strong in young 
children. It is not uncommon for them to say ‘| 
saw twenty men running down the street,” when 
there might not have been more than three, at most 
not more than five. 


The motives for untruthfulness are so many, it 
would be impossible to discuss them on this page, nor 
would it be profitable todo so. The one important 
question to be answered by every teacher is : How 
shall my children be trained to tell the truth, always? 
Herbert Spencer’s answer is that when a child tells 
an untruth, refuse it credence for a given period. 
Let it understand the consequences of its sin ina 
want of confidence. But another, and better way 
is to trust the child. 


Mrs. Malleson tells of a little girl of three of four 
who found the first use of her tooth brush very irk- 
some, and when her mother asked her one day 
whether she had brushed her teeth, answered, 
“Yes,” when she had neglected the duty. Her 
mother assumed to believe her, as a matter of 
course, but the child immediately woke toa sense, 
that she was untruthful to her mother who had 
trusted her. She straightway ran to her room for 
the duty she hated, and afterward fully deserved 
the trust she had abused. Mrs. Malleson also tells 
of a cook who said of her mistress, ‘‘ You cannot 
teli lies to Mrs. ——, she always believes you” She 
also quotes an incident of Canon Farrar. He said 
in an address: ‘‘At Harrow two boys-brought me 
exercises marked by the same grotesque mistakes. 


have been done independently. Both boys assured 
me that there had been no copying. One whom I 
had considered a boy of high morale, assured me of 
this again and again with passionate earnestness. I 
said to him, if I were to send up those two exercises 
to any jury in England, they would say that these 
resemblances could not be accidental, except by 
something almost like a miracle. But you both tell 
me that you have not copied. I cannot believe you 
would lie to me. I must suppose that there has been 
some extraordinary accident. I shall say no more- 
Years after, that boy, then a monitor, said to me : 
‘Sir, do you remember that exercise in the fourth 
form?’ ‘Yes,’I said. ‘ Well, sir, I told you a lie. 
It was copied. You believed me, and the remem- 
brance of that lie has remained with me and pained 
me ever since.’ I am inclined to think,” says Canon 
Farrar, ‘‘ that boy was more effectually taught, and 
more effectually punished than if I had refused to 
accept his protests.” 


* 


M*s KENYON gives our readers, in this week’s 

JOURNAL, an account of her visit to one of the 
Newark schools. Will our subscribers carefully note 
what she says, not so much for the purpose of 
learning something new, out in order to enjoy the 
pleasure of reading a little bit of life history? Our 
visitor has the faculty of telling what she saw in 
such a way that others also see what she saw. This 
is a rare faculty. To see is one thing, but to make 
others see, is quite another. We know, but do 
others know in consequence ? Teachers have this 








M® CALKINS, in an article on another page, well 
says that ‘‘ the public school reflects the spirit 
of the community.” A stream cannot rise higher 
than its source. In a community where the people 
demand unlimited whiskey, no law can prevent its 
unlimited supply. If the people will not tolerate 
moral instruction they will elect teachers who are 
in accord with their opinions. If the prevailing 
sentiment makes the ‘culture of the intellect the 
main business of the school, and the cultivation of 
character incidental, teachers will devote corres- 
ponding attention to one, and neglect the other.” 
For years the public has ignorantly demanded the 
teaching of formal and technical grammar ; the re- 
sult has been that pupils have been crammed with 
rules, analyses, and diagramming to the neglect of 
language training. The school has reflected the 
wishes of trustees and leading citizens. Teachers 
are usually more willing to advance than the people. 
Now what we need is some means of reaching the 
patrons of our schools, and educating them. Asa 
rule the very ones who need educating do not attend 
our institutes. Teachers are there and are con- 
vinced, but many of them go out from an exercise 
or argument saying, “ He is right, but if we should 
do as he tells us, we couldn’t hold our places a 
month.” And they couldn’t. There are schools 
where no teacher would dare to use the word-me- 
thod of learning how to read. The parents were 
taught by the alphabetic mede, and they insist that 
their children shall be taught in the same manner, 
and they are. The teacher knows it is wrong, but 
she doesn’t dare to thwart public sentiment. 

The difficulty comes from a lack of professional 
standing on the part of instructors. A doctor gives 
what medicine he thinks best. He would brook no 
dictation from his patient. A lawyer conducts his 
own Case, a minister preaches his own doctrine, but 
a teacher must follow and not lead. Dictation is 
expected, and she submits to it as inevitable. When 
we reach the time when the individual teacher can 
be trusted to assert her individual independence, 
we shall come to a time when teaching will be more 
adapted to the wants of pupils than it now is. 








i all our teachers should become active temper- 

ance teachers in their schools, how many mature 
lives would be saved from drunkards’ graves ? 
Thousands of boys grow up with the idea that alco- 
hol is not avery bad drink, and that tobacco is 
really quite a good thing. They smoke and chew, 
long before they are out of their teens, and learn 
the taste of beer and whiskey soon after, and it is 
not until they experience the poisonous effects of 
these drugs in their own systems, that they become 
convinced of their injurious character. Temper- 
ance lessons are prepared, admirable in both me- 
thod and matter, and adapted to the needs of our 
schools. A valuable series was recently published 
in our columns. If these lessons could be given in 
all our schools, the time would soon pass when leg- 
islators would dare to put temperance bills ‘‘under 
the table.” If it takes a generation to bring into 
power an army of intelligent temperance voters, it 
would be the best work done during the history of a 
generation in this, or any other age. 

But what can teachers do besides teaching; ? 

Organize a white-ribbon club, with a strong tem- 
perance pledge for its clincher. 

Get some active temperance friend to offer a prize 
to the pupil who will write the best essay on “ Dis- 
tilled and Fermented Liquors.” 

Offer another prize to the pupils who will collect 
and read the largest number of printed articles on 
tobacco. : 

Secure the discussion of ‘‘ Narcotics and Stimu- 
lants,” at each teachers’ association and institute. 





power ; hearers of recitations do not. 


This will set the ball rolling. 
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EDUCATION OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





HOME INFLUENCES, 


Follow a child from a certain class in society, through 
the various scenes and duties of a single day, and judge 
what sort of moral education he is receiving outside of 
the school-room. His ears are first greeted in the morn- 
ing with the commanding words, “Get up!” “‘ You 
good for nothing, lazy thing, haven’t I called you a dozen 
times!” If this human being happens to be a small 
boy, soap is smeared into his eyes, or his skin is left half 
wet, or he is rasped with a hard towel, his hair is 
combed roughly, and he is sent to his breakfast with a 
sense of trouble and discomfort, that is a good prepara- 
tion for irritableness during the whole day. At the table 
he is permitted to remonstrate passionately, with hasty 
answers and sharp, quick blows in return, ‘‘ Oh I don’t 
like this.” ‘‘Give me some more butter, I say.” ‘Say, 
ma, Jim’s kicking me.” Thus he swallows his break- 
fast, which is often washed down with strong coffee or 
beer. With no loving good-bye from mother or sister, 
he rushes out into the road or street, in proper mood to 
knock down the first boy he meets who gives him a pro- 
vocation. It is probable that just as he is leaving the 
house he hears the shrill voice of his mother calling, 
‘Here, come back and do your work. This is the way 
you sneak off is it?” The boy answers, ‘‘ Oh, must I do 
this. I haven’t time. Let Jim do it, he hasn’t done a 
thing this morning. Ill be late for school, ard the 
teacher will give it to me.” 

Perhaps this boy runs away realizing that the tender 
mercies of his mother are greater than of his teacher. 
Now in what condition is this boy for school work? 
Half-washed, not at all as he ought to be—unfitting 
clothes, dirty finger nails, uncut hair, altogether in 
about as uncomfortable a condition as it is possible to be, 
especially if it rains, or is muddy. Nodoubt on his way 
to school he encounters difficulries, and fights his battles 
all along. At school he may not be greeted with pleasant 
faces, he finds his teacher cross, work commences with 
a command, and he is scolded for not having properly 
done his ‘‘ home tasks.” He studies by jerks and spasms, 
and spends his spare time, of which he usually has 
plenty, in all sorts of amusements known to the average 
sch ol boy. Day is at last over, and he is glad of it. 
He doesnt like school, never has, and probably never 
will, Days off are red letter days in his calendar, and 
he takes them often in such a manner that they become 
to him very black letter days in his memory. 

When he reaches home he hears the command, ‘‘Go 
and do your chores ;” or, ‘‘ Hurry up and do your work, 
you can’t have supper until you do,” Thus scolded, 
accused, half fed, half clothed, out of sympathy with 
his surroundings, is it any wonder he early learns to 
find his pleasure among boon companions like himself, 
where the parents are called ‘‘old man,” and “old 
woman,” and where such amusements us are known to 
average young men are popular? What else can he be- 
come? Parents of such children are not consistent 
Christians, however much they may profess. There is 
no uplifting power to instill early, high ideals of good 
living. The influences are downward and must, under 
like circumstances always be so. Our criminals come 
from this class, and in spite of all that can be done they 
must for many years continue to be breeding places of 
crime and ruin, 





Mr. BELFIELD, of Chicago, says that ‘“‘Every year 
there is need of a large addition to the number of skilled 
mechanics. Whereis the boy tolearn the elements of ar- 
tisanship unless in school?’ This is a pertinent ques- 
tion. There isno reason why a child should not get in 
school a bias towards the profession of civil engineer, as 
towards the law or medicine. A good bridge-builder can 
make more money than a poor lawyer. 


Mr. B. D. Berry, principal of the Central district 
schocl, Urbana, O., has completed a table, which may 
justly be considered a unique work of art. The table- 
top contains specimens of all the woods of his native 
county—Champaign—or of the Mad river valley, 
which, according to careful research, number about 
eighty-three. Twenty foreign and domestic varieties of 
woods are also worked into the top, and also ten of an 
historical character. The whole is inlaid work, contain- 





ing 3,361 pieces, most of which were put on separately. 
Mr. Berry did this work during vacations, at odd jobs, 
picking up bis plane and sandpaper as one would a hght, 
summer-afternoon novel. The result has been entirely 
novel, He began work July 19, 1880, and finished July 
21, 1886. He is intensely interested in forestry, and it 


has been a gource of pleasure to him to collect the woods. 
We hope the table will be exhibited in Chicago next 
July. 





Our thinking subscribers will not fail to read every 
word of Col. Parker’s review of Professor Wm. H. Payne’s 
‘*Contributions,” on another page. Those who are at 
all interested in the conflict now going on between the | 
new and the old in education, will be deeply interested | 
in the arguments and conclusions of the redoubtable 
Colonel. Supt. Marble’s ‘‘ Presumption” next. 








By arrangement with the English publishers, D. C. 
Heath & Co., will at once add to their already long list 
of pedagogical books, ‘‘ Notes on the Early Training of 
Children,” by Mrs. Frank Malleson. This is an excellent 
book, from which we have recently received great 
profit. 





Dr. B. G. NoRTHROP writes us: 


* While at Potsdam on a lecture engagement, I was greatly in- 
terested in visiting the State Normal School. It was a surprise 
to find in this northern, and * newer” part of New York, the 
largest normal school of the state, out of New York City, 
and one of the bestin the country. Its recent growth in num- 
bers. influence and popularity is remarkable, so that it is now 
more than ever the pet and pride of the citizens of Potsdam. 
Both as an organizer and instructor, Prof. Cook is recognized 
by the students, and by the people of St. Lawrence county as the 
right man in the right place.”’ 


THE conflict wages. Mr. Gladstone ‘“ utterly deplores 
whatever tends to displace a classical education for 
those in any way capable of receiving it, and strongly 
disapproves all efforts in that direction.” John Bright, 
on the other hand, declares that ‘the study of the 
ancient languages is not now essential to education, so 
far as the acquisition of knowledge is concerned.” What 
educates, depends upon what is taught. A boy can get 
a good business education out of Greek roots, and an- 
other can be totally unfitted for any kind of business by 
studying arithmetic, book-keeping, and political econ- 
omy. We hope the fact will soon get into the brains of 
the people that the what in education, isn’t a millionth 
part as important as the how. In one school Greek is 
stultifying, and manual training a repression and a nuis- 
ance; in another, whatever is taught elevates, wakes 
up, arouses, and educates. The art of putting things is 
the secret of success. An artist-teacher will turn every- 
thing she touches*into good. She can bring beauty, 
harmony, and culture out of even a broom-stick. 








THE late territorial superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Dakota recently said : 

“The unity of the home and the school is indispensable to suc- 
cessful and proper thrift, in either the one or the other. We can- 
not divorce them, without doing violence to the best moral in- 
fluences we are able to exert over our children. How shall we 
strengthen this unity ? Probably there is no better single pian 
than to unite the liierature of the two, so that by a constant as 

sociation of ideas, which are, and should be, common, there will 
be a natural growth in the right direction. Is it not also a mis- 
take to direct all our efforts at educational literature to the ex- 
clusive wants of the teacher? The teacher, the pupil, and the 
home, should be made more nearly a unit, and the great work of 
educating the youth of our country should be by an associated 
effort on the part of these three forces. Let the pupil and the 
parent both understand that they are to be taken into the co- 
partnership, and that each is to share with the teacher the duties, 
respo sibilities, and pleasures of the work in hand.” 


There is a great deal of truth here, and it cannot be 
too thoroughly believed and acted upon. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks us, ‘‘If it is possible for a 
teacher, however experienced, to get every scholar, in a 
school of fifty, to work earnestly and willingly?” She 
has a school of over fifty scholars, embracing all grades 
and ages, from six to seventeen, and has very hard work 
to keep them all busy. She wants a plan by which she 
can interest all of them, all the time. No plan has been 
written that will help our friend. If somebody will 
write a book, teaching, not telling, an inexperienced 
teacher of a mixed, ungraded school, exactly what to 
do in order to reach the highest success, he will be the 
benefactor of his age. Who will volunteer to become 
the fortunate author? Let him address us at once. 





Pror. W. N. Hutt, of the lowa State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls, will continue his ‘‘ Blackboard School,” or 
school of visible illustration, which was begun so suc- 
cessfully last summer. It will be opened July 5, and 
continue four weeks, including Saturdays. In his 





work he will be assisted by William Raab of Austria, 





who will teach all kinds of clay modeling. The ability 
to draw on the board will add greatly to the teaching 
power of any teacher, no matter in what department of 
work he is engaged. 





THE school trustees of Anderson County, South Caro. 
lina, have made arrangements to have each teacher under 
their supervision. supplied with standard works on the 
subject of teaching, and also with the weekly edition of 
The Charleston News and Courier. The plan of sup. 
plying standard works on teaching is good, but whether 
a weekly paper should be supplied at public expense ig 
a question. There are political papers, and then again 
there are political papers. It all depends upon what 
kind of papers the tax-payers pay for. Then again it is 
possible to carry this paternal policy a little too far, 
‘*Teachers are poor.” Yes, generally, but why not give 
them more money, and trust them to buy with it what 
they want. Free education is a settled policy in Amer. 
ica, but free text-books, papers, pedagogical books, etc., 
etc., not quite settled yet. Perhaps it might come to 
free bread for lunches, and rubbers for rainy days, 
What then ? 





VISITING DAY. 





By ELuLen E. Kenyon. 


If teachers knew how much and how easily each 
could enlarge her horizon by visiting progressive schools, 
how gladly would they seize every opportunity of ex. 
pansion thus afforded. We model Brooklyn people 
closed our schools on Good Friday. Those wicked people 
in Newark did not; but, that they may be forgiven for 
working on a holy day, let me tell something of the 
benefit I derived from a visit to Mr. Giffin’s school. 

Toward the happy linking and merging of the various 
studies so conducive to the solidity of the whole mass of 
knowledge gained, I caught several valuable hints. For 
instance, as a feature of the opening exercises in the 
primary department, Mr. Giffin called for ‘‘one of our 
eastern storms ;” and as he increased or diminished the 
distance between his extended hands the storm raged 
and lulled. It was made by the production of various 
hissing and rustling sounds which, blended, made a very 
good imitation of the wind. Then a western cyclore 
was recklessly invited, and it came like—like a cyclone, 
It was produced in a similar manner to the Jersey 
breeze, with the addition of shuffling and stamping of 
feet. Its force was regulated by the hands of the leader 
as easily as he had controlled the lesser tempest. 

I mentally summed up the benefits of the exercise as 
follows: Habits cultivated, attention and responsive- 
ness; idea of modulation developed, and a point in 
climate taught ; economy of pedagogical effort by the 
utilization of recreation and physical exercise in adding 
thus to mental growth ; principle of indirect teaching 
illustrated—while the mind is pleasurably intent upon 
one idea, others are slipping in unawares. 

Passing through the lower primary rooms, we found 
the youngest pupils of all, those admitted the preceding 
Monday, at work at the number table. They were 
studying the number two. Mr. Giffin believes in making 
haste slowly. With some misgiving lest the teacher 
were taking the babies on too rapidly, he stepped to the 
board and wrote the figure 1, saying, ‘‘ Children, hold 
up so many.” Not a child looked at its neighbor for the 
cue, but all obeyed with prompt intelligence. ‘‘ Now 
hold up so many,” said Mr, Giffin, writing 1 again. After 
failing in several attempts to ‘‘catch” them on 1, he 
wrote the figure 2, and all responded with two blocks, 
except one little girl, Then followed a very interesting 
process. The principal stepped to the table and asked 
the children to “ Strike so many times,” indicating two 
with objects, ‘‘and then stop.” He himself made the 
motion of striking, but did not stop. Several leaned on 
him, and found him a broken reed. (A lesson in thics 
learned.) A second and third trial taught self-depent- 
ence to all but the little girl who had failed before. 
Mr. Giffin patiently tried device after device to make 
the little pupil under;tand just what was wanted. He 
believes that the senses are the avenues to the mind, and 
he appealed to one after another. The last unavailing 
attempt was made by pressing the block twice agains 
the little lady’s cheek. She showed no fear, (nor did any 
of the others, small and “‘ new” as they were), but neither 
did she evince any clearer understanding of the difficult 
problem so perseveringly held before her. At last the 
patient teacher struck two blocks together with a loud 
noise, saying once more, ‘Strike so many times 
then stop.” Victory! The little girl struck the table 
twice and twice only, leaving Mr. Giffin to go on wit 
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his striking motion unaccompanied. 

Avery young teacher in the next room had originated 
avery pretty device for teaching the arithmetical ex- 
pressions, *‘ two threes,” ‘‘three ones,” etc. It was a 
grouping of circles, triangles, straight lines, etc., in 
twos, threes, fours, and fives, with the corresponding 
figure placed near each group. This was done with 
colored crayons, and enclosed in a circle. 

An interesting reading lesson was given in our pres- 
ence to the second year pupils, in which the use of 
phonics, as a ‘‘ self-helper,” was finely illustrated. The | 
method was taken from Mr. Giffin’s own chart. We 
offered in writing the word ‘‘scythe,” which was de- 
veloped by the same method and pronounced by the 
pupils. The teacher then, by a few questions, made 
general the knowledge possessed by individual pupils 
regarding the scythe, and developed the word sickle as 
acompanion word. At the request of the principal she 
drew a representation of the sickle. At sight of the 
drawing one boy gave a start of intelligence, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I used to have one!’—That boy’s picture 
power is not yet strong enough to make verbal descrip- 
tion an adequate substitute for direct appeals to the 
senses, Children should be taught to see with the eye 
of imagination as early as possible; but whenever that 
fails, the physical eye should be called to its assistance. 
The drawing brought before the boy’s mind the image 
of the actual tool once observed, so that the picture 
power received direct cultivation through its own failure 
to supplant, in this instance, the grosser sense of sight.— 
“Why did Miss —— teach the word sickle?’ inquired 
the principal. ‘‘ Because she taught the word scythe,” 
promptly responded a pupil. 

As we entered each room the pupils greeted their 
principal with a chorused ‘‘ Good-morning, Mr. Giffin.” 
A free and home-like atmosphere pervades the entire 
school. Teachers and pupils seem in pleasant harmony 
with themselves, and with one another. There is no 
cast-iron discipline, but signals are promply responded 
to, and the busiest work is going on all over. More 
and more freedom is given to pupils as they become 
older, and better qualified for the right use of liberty. 
At times not devoted to recitations, they are sometimes 
permitted to choose their own occupations, and are gen- 
erally induced to select those that offer the most diffi- 
culties to them as individuals. The educative value of 
this must be apparent. 

The fact that politeness is well taught is apparent at 
every turn. The lowliest waif, as she passes before you, 
excuses herself with the natural grace of a lady. In the 
reading class the pupils supplied us with books without 
waiting for a signal from the teacher. Outside, when 
asked the way into the building, the urchin addressed 
did not content himself with pointing to the entrance, 
but tried the door, found it locked, rang the bell, and 
waited until he saw us admitted. After the pupils have 
seen that you are made comfortable, they take no further 
notice of you, but each goes about his own business. I 
caught glimpses of it here and there, as when John, 
anxious to fill the lake Mary had made, with the water 
he had obtained for the purpose, was gently restrained 
and told that he had ‘‘done his part..” A placard, con- 
spiciously placed upon the stairs, admonishes the pupils 
to“ Walk.” The principal admits that this reminder of 
hisown law is a frequent necessity even to himself. I 
fancy there is comparatively little punishing done in 
Mr. Giffin’s school. There is so much cultivation of 
natural goodness, that compulsory goodness is almost 
without a place. Pupils set each other right in a good- 
natured way, caught from their principal and teachers, 
and never, apparently, resented. When asked if there 
were other schools as good in Newark, Mr. Giffin ex- 
pressed surprise at the dense ignorance of the question. 
(had to explain that, as a native and resident of the 

United States, I knew very little about New Jersey. 
My humility was rewarded with a whole school course. 
I was shown all that the children are shown of the 
natural, and artificial products of the state. I did not, 
however, as the children do, write compositions about 
them, and have, consequently, forgotten much of what 
Isaw. One point, however, stands out in bold relief; I 
held in my hand, at one time, three small bottles, con- 
taining the leading grain products. The corn bottle was 
full, the oat bottle tw o-thirds full, and the wheat bottle 
one-third full, to indicate the relative amounts of the 
three grains produced in New J ersey. Iam inclined to 
believe that the best product of our foreign state is its 
teaching force. 

The building in which Mr. Giffin’s school thrives so 
Well, is not in every respect admirable, but the venti- 

is good, and the blackboard system, and the noise- 





G. STANLEY HALL, Ph.D. 





The main facts of the life of this eminent teacher and 
writer on psychological and educational subjects, briefly 
stated, are as follows: 
Prof. Hall was born in western Massachusetts, in 1845. 
He was fitted for college at Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass., graduated at Williams College, Mass., 
1867, and at Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., 1870. 
He studied two years abroad, mostly in Germany, on 
the history of philosophy with Mendelenberg and Zeller. 
He held the position of professor of philosophy at An- 
tioch College four years, 1872-6, and was instructor at 
Harvard one year. Then for the second time he went 
abroad, spending three years studying philosophy and 
and insanity in Germany with Helmholtz, and other emi- 
nent scholars, and visiting the educational institutions 
of Russia, Italy, France, and England. On his return 
he lectured at Harvard on pedagogy, and contemporary 
European philosophy. In 1884 he accepted the profes- 
sorship of psychology and pedagogy in Johns Hopkins 
University, which position he now holds. 
Prof. Hall’s contributions to educational literature, 
have been numerous and valuable, Among them are: 
Aspects of German Culture, (Osgood, 1881, pp. 370) ; 
Method of Teaching History,(D. C, Heath, 1885); Des- 
criptive Bibliography of Education, (Heath, 1886) ; How 
to Teach Reading and What to Read in School, (Heath, 
1886); The Education of the Will, (Princeton Review, 
1882); The New Psychology, (Andover Review, 1884); The 
Contents of Children’s Minds, (Princeton Review, 1882) ; 
Moral and Religious Training of Children, (Princeton 
Review, 1882); New Departures in Education, (North 
American Review, 1884), besides many other smaller 
articles which are to be gathered into a book. On the 
subject of psychology, he has written the following ex- 
perimental works, which by request of his pupils are 
also to be collected and published in book form : Bilat- 
eral Asymetry of Function, (Mind, No. 38, 1883). Mo- 
tor-Sensations of the Skin. (Mind, 1885). A Study of 
Rhythm. (Mind, 1885.) Gradual Increments of Sen- 
sation. Intermittent and Variable Sensory Stimulation. 
In Prof. Hall’s department m Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, the following courses have been developed : 
I. A two years’ course in pedagogy. The first year’s 
work is chiefly historical, and that of the second year is 
mainly devoted to the special topics of school-work. 
The chief subjects treated and reference-lists used in 
this course have been printed, [Descriptive Bibliography 
of Education, Boston, 1886, p. 309], in a form which may 
serve as a report of progress in the effort to work out an 
educational course adapted to the needs of an American 
university so largely engaged in the work of preparing 
young men for the work of higher and special instruc- 
tion ; and, as a printed illustration of the way in which 
the instructor desires to treat each topic, reference may 
be found in a pampblet entitled, ‘‘ How to Teach Read- 
ing and What to Read in School,” p. 40, Boston, 1886. 
II. Historical philosophy, in a three years’ course of 
one lecture and a seminary per week, with reading 
courses and other exercises. The first year's work ends 
with Plotinus ; that of the second year with Hegel ; and 
the third year is devoted to recent and contemporary 
philosophical thought, including, as in previous 
years, ethical, esthetic, and religious philosophy, all 
treated from the standpoint of modern psychology, and 
so far as is practicable, with reference and reading in 
English. 


Ill. A three years’ course in Psychology, consisting 


and daily laboratory work. The first year is devcted to 
the senses, considered experimentally and anatomically, 
but from the standpoint of Psychology, with reference 
to esthetical and educational applications and to mor- 
bid phenomena, and concluding with an extended treat- 
ment of the field of binocular vision, with parallel read- 
ing of Helmholtz and Hering. The second year takes up: 
first, the four topics of space, the time-sense, physiolog- 
ical time, and the psycho-physic law, on each of which 
the vast body of recent experimental literature is epito- 
mized as far as possible. The last half of the second 
year is devoted to association, memory, habit, attention, 
the will, and feelings successively, and treated experi- 
mentally. The third year is occupied with the topics of 
instinct in animals, psychogenesis in children, the psy- 
chological parts of antbropology, (including animism, 
the chief mythic cycles, traditions, rites, and cere- 
monies); and morbid psycholo,y, (especially aphasia, 
hypnotic and allied states, paranoia, epilepsy, hysteria, 
paralysis, etc.), with constant reference to their a’ atom- 
ical correlations where such are made out, and to their 
educational, hygien‘c, and prophylactic applications. 

In addition to the above courses by Prof. Hall, his 
two assistants will give next year the following courses. 
Dr. Emmot, a course in ethics,and Dr. Donaldson a 
course in the histology of the senses. All courses are 
for graduate students only. Anew journal is to be 
published, because the original work done in the de- 
partments necessitates a special organ 

It will be seen at a glance that Professor Hall is doing 
work of the most profitable character. His chair at 
Johns Hopkins is no sinecure, neither is he an imitation 
of others, but with an intelligent originality is building 
up a school of scientific pedsgogy of which Americans 
may be proud. It is not necessary to go to Europe to 
study the science and history of education. 


EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS OF TO-DAY. 





By N. A. CaLkins, Ass’T SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
New York Ciry. 





ARE OUR SCHOOLS MEETING THE DEMANDS OF THE TIMES? 
Do the usual courses of study in public schools pro- 
vide for such training and development of all the pupils’ 
powers, as the future welfare of the children demand, 
and such as the prosperity of the community and the 
protection of the state require ? 

Is it true that our teaching deals too exclusively with 
seeing and hearing, and almost neglects the other senses, 
especially those of touch. and of the muscular sense, 
both of which require manual training for their proper 
development ? 

Is it true that too many things are inserted into 
courses of study from custom, and not enough from an 
intelligent consideration of that which is best for the 
pupil? 

Is there a lack of harmony between school ivust: uction 
and the busy world outside ? 

Such inquiries indicate some of the strictures upon 
matters pertaining to the public schouls. While it is 
true that many criticisms have their origin in ignorance 
of that which is criticised, it often happens that actempts 
to discover the evil that provoked the unfavorable words 
bring to light treasures in the schools that were seldom 
noticed before. 

Frequent complaints are heard, not only in our own 
country, but in England, as to the superficial, unprac- 
tical, one-sided character of the education given—not 
alone in the public schools, but the complaints are made 
in turn against all grades of schools, from the lowest to 
the highest. Most of those who criticise do so, not from 
intelligent convictions as to just where the evil lies, or 
as to that in which it consists, but rather from dissatis- 
faction with present conditions and results. 

From, and in consequence of these complaints and 
strictures, whether they be just or unfounded, there 
arise many demands in relation to education, some of 
which have but little educational value. Some of tho « 
of little value at times gain popular favor, and, under 
the claim of reforms, are elevated to positions far above 
their real importance. Experience usually proves | heir 
unworthiness, and they are Jaid aside to make room for 
new claimants, which in turn give way to stil other de- 
mands, in attempts to reach some indefinite ideal that 
is desired. 

Tbus, numerous suggestions and plans for removing 
the real, and the imaginary evils have been freely offered, 
for the certain banishment from the schools of all the 
causes for criticism. Some, propose that less attention 
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Some, would give less attention to grammar as the 
science of language, and more attention to the use of 
language, in some way. Some, in a general, indefinite 
manner demand that education shall be more practical 
—shall fit for the duties of life—but offer no specific plan 
for the accomplishment of these desired ends. 

Some, would remove all the poor teaching arising from 
a wrong use of text-books by banishing the books from 
school, forgetful that the faculty teaching might be 
only transferred from good books to poor ones in manu- 
script, the joint product of the teacher and pupils; also 
forgetting that the pupils would thereby lose the much- 
needed training in the use of books as a means of sup- 
plementing class-room information, Streams of know]l- 
edge, like streams of water, cannot rise above their 
sources. 

Some complain that the schools do not develop char- 
acter—that the intellectual education is going on, out of 
proportion to moral training—that the chief ambitions 
of the schools are intellectual ; and that the tests of at- 
tainment are mainly intellectual. 

The public school reflects, to some extent, the spirit of 
the community. If public opinion, through whatever 
source expressed, makes the culture of the intellect the 
main business of school, and the cultivation of character 
incidental, teachers will devote corresponding attention 
to the one, and neglect the other. Sad though it be, the 
truth must be admitted. But happily there are many 
exceptions to these general conditions. As a class, teach- 
ers do train their pupils in habits of obedience, punct- 
uality, respect for the rights of others, kindness, truth- 
fulness, good manners, and other virtues that lead to 
noble manhood and womanhood, and to the welfare of 
the community and cf the state. Hundreds of teachers 
thoughtfully consider the conditions of those whom they 
teach, in relation to character development, and 
throughout their intercourse with the pupils, there go 
out both unconscious and positive influences of culture 
that build up character upon solid foundations, All 
honor t» these practical Christian men and women— 
they will receive their reward. 

THE greatest educational demand of our day is an 
intelligent training that shall develop activity in all the 
powers of mind and hand, and combine intelligence with 
all the work of life. We need mind training, and 
more character training. We need more mind training 
through the will, through the reason and judgment, and 
through the sentiments, as well as through the senses 
and the hands, to secure a complete development of the 
pupil, and thorough fitness for life’s duties. We must 
mix brains with all our work, and especially with the 
work of teaching. [From an address before the Indus- 
trial Association of New York.]} 





THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they shouid be. 











P.AIMARY LESSONS.—FRACTIONS. 





By Ws. M. Grrrin, NewaRK, N. J. 
LESSON III. 


CaRD 38. 





Of what is this a picture? Into how many parts is it 
divided? Are the parts equal or unequal? Then what 
shall we call each part? How many thirds do you see? 
How many pies? Then how many thirds in one? 

John has } of a pie, Willie has } of a pie, and Jennie 
has } of a pie ; how much of the pie is that? Why? If 


John takes his piece of the pie, what part of the whole 
pie does he take? What part is left on the plate? If 
Willie takes his piece when John takes his, what part of 
the piece is taken ? What part is left on the plate? John 
and Willie each give their piece to: Jennie, how many 
thirds does she then have? What part of the pie is that? 
If she eats 4 of it, how many thirds are left? To how 
many children can she give a third? How must we 
divide a pie to get 3? To get 4? 

How much greater is 1 that }? How much greater is 
1than #? Than}? %is how much less thani? } is 
how much less than 1? 4} is how much less than? is 
how much greater than}? How much less than 3? 
How much greater is } than}? Which is greater, } or 
§? gor 4? § or? 

4 and } and § = what? 

¥ and 4 = what? 

} and 3 = what? 

$ less } = what? 

3 less } = what? 

1 and } less } = what? 

2 and 3 less { = what? 


2 times 1c are how many cents? 

2 times $1 are how many dollars? 

2 times } are how many thirds? 

8 times 2 books are how many books ? 
8 times 3 are how many thirds? 

8 times § are how many thirds? 

4 times ¢ = what? 5 times } = what? 


8 boys each have } of a pie, how many thirds is that? 
How many pies? 

If } of a pie is worth 3c, what are # worth? What is 
the whole pie worth ? 

John has } of an apple, and Willie has 6 times as 
much; how many thirds has Willie? How many 
apples? 

Henry bought a pie for 6c and sold it for 8c a third ; 
how much did he make? What did he get for }? 

How many 1 cents in 8c? 

How many $1 in $3? 

How many }in $? 

How many $2 in $6? 

How many 2 gal. in 6 gal.? 

How many # in 6 thirds? 

How many ¥ in ‘4 thirds? 


May has 8 thirds of an apple, to how many girls can 
she give }? 

Jennie has $ oranges, to how many children can she 
give 3? 

What is } of three books ? 

What is } of three dollars? 

What is } of three thirds? 

What is } of two pencils? 

What is } of two pens? 

What is } of two thirds? 

$ of $ = what? 4 of ¢ = what? 

4 of ¢ = what? } of ¢ = what? 

} of § = what? 4 of ¢ = what? 

Jennie has 2 apples which she divides into thirds; 
how many thirds has she? 

She gives 4 of them to May and } to Jehn ; how many 
thirds has she left? How much less than 1 isit ? 

William has $ of three pies; he gives John } of it; how 
many thirds does he give John? 

Will then eats } of what is left ; how many thirds does 
he eat? How many thirds are left? 

If he gives May } of what is left ; how many thirds 
will May have? 





GEOGRAPHY GAME. 

OssEcT :—Serves as a good exercise for reviewing 
facts in geography. Stimulates interest and research in 
the regular lessons. In order to engage in the game, the 
pupils must remember, and will make an effort to do so. 

One child is allowed to stand before the class and 
think of a geographical object ; it may be a city, a river, 
or a mountain. 

We will in this instance suppose the child is thinking 
of New York City. Class are all ready with questions. 
“Tam thinking of something.” ‘Can ships sail upon 
it?’ asks one. ‘It is not a river,” ie the reply. ‘+ Does 
it send forth melted rocks?’ asks another. ‘It is nota 
volcano,” and so on, until the something in the child’s 
thought is found to be a city. Then for the work of de- 
termining what city, teacher requiring complete state- 
ments from both pupils. The first one to guess, or the 
first one who puts a question that the leader cannot 





NUMBER EXERCISE. 


OssEcT :—To give exercise in number and cultivate 
quickness in observation. Paste pieces of colored paper, 
cut in different forms, on pieces of cardboard. Divide 
the card into two parts by pasting astrip of colored paper 
across the middle of it. On one end place one, two, three, 
or four pieces of colored paper ; and, on the other, paste 
as many as you please, taking care not to make the com. 
bination greater than the class has already been in- 
structed in. The teacher having the cards in her hands 
calls the class to the floor, and quickly holds one card 
before them, and then hides it: the pupils that know 
how many stars they saw raise their hands. 

The teacher calls on one to tell her story. 

“‘ Two stars and three stars are five stars.” 

Another card is shown. 

** Johnnie may tell the story.” 

“ Four squares and two squares are six squares.” 

Another card is shown. 

‘* Mary may tell the story.” 

‘* Five stars and three stars are eight stars.” 





STRAIGHT LINES EXPRESSING ACTIONS. 


The straight line may not be beautiful, but it is very 
expressive and convenient ; so the child thinks at least, 
for he employs it in nearly all his operations. In the 
cuts below we have an illustration of how straight lines, 
represented by matches, toothpicks, or wires, may be 
made to express a variety of actions. 


RBS 





ea: 


The materials necessary are soaked peas, and little 
wires if obtainable. Have children represent by means 
of them a human figure, using six peas to represent 
principal joints and one for the head. For a first exer- 
cise have pupils arrange the lines so as to represent an 
erect figure ; 2, one dancing ; 3, falling ; 4, walking ; 5, 
running ; 6, running fast ; 7, fighting ; 8, pleading ; 9, 
sitting. L. E. B 

Nors —Cut taken from Prang’s *‘ Use of Models.” 





LANGUAGE LESSON WITH PRONOUNS. 





Write on the board the following words, arranged in 
acolumn: J, he, she, we, you, they. 

Start the pupils off with the sentence, ‘‘I am going to 
my house,” and have them follow with these : 

He is coming to my bouse. 

She is coming to my house. 

We are going to our house. 

You are coming to our house. 

They are coming to our house. 

Then start them off with, “‘ I am going to his house,’ 
and continue with : 
He is going to her house 
She is coming to our house. 
We are going to your house. 
You are going to their house. 
They are coming to my house, 
Pointing to I indicates the subject for the first sent- 
ence. The second pronoun, he, suggests the ending of 
the first sentence and the beginning of the next, etc. 





answer, takes his place. R. 


No, 43. 
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BREATHING.—II. 





OsseCcT :—To teach the effects of tight clothing and 
stooping over desks. 

METHOD :—The lesson can be made more effective by 
showing the lungs of a sheep or an ox. Let pupils ex- 
amine them, and note how easily compressed they are. 
Explain their structure, the minute air-cells, the blood 
vessels surrounding them, the necessity of the air enter- 
ing every portion of the lungs. When the clothing is 
tight are we able to take deep, full breaths? Will the 
air be changed in the lungs very often? Will the blood 
be purified? Have all take a stooping position, such as 
js often taken in the school-room. All inhale a full 
preacth. Is it easy to do so? Now take an erect posi- 
tion and inhale. It seems to give fresh vigor. What 
other organs will be affected by tight clothing? If con- 
tinually cramped, the lungs, heart, and stomach become 
diseased. Write on slates: 

1. If we would have strong lungs, and healthy bodies, 
we must not wear tigiit clothing. 

2. We must keep an erect position, sitting or walk- 


ing. 2 





USE OF PICTURES. 





Every teacher should have a large collection of pic- 
tures. Hig aw be cut from illustrated papers, maga- 
zines, old ks, geographies, etc. Buy some cheap 
cardboard, cut it properly, and paste the pictures on it. 
Another way is to paste pictures upon stout manilla 
paper, and arrange in the form of charts. 

the f owing are some of the different kinds of pic- 
tures and the manner in which they may be used. 


Description. 
Suggested story. 
Description. 
Where found. 
Habits, 

Use. 

Incidents. 


Description. 
Where found. 
Manner of growth. 

= cultivation. 
| Use. 


‘ Raw material, where ob- 
tained. 

De-cription of different 

processes. 

| Power used in manufac- 

| Manufactures. < turing. 

| Quantity 

l 


{ Of general in- { 
terest. 


Animals. 


Birds, Insects, 
etc, 


Plants. 


ee 


Pictures, + 





manufactured 
daily. 

Noted manufacturing 
countries 

. Noted manufac’ring cities. 








OBJECT LESSON. 
A CHAIR, 


The teacher will show a chair, touching and naming 
each part as it is spoken of, closely connecting the lesson 
throughout with the illustration afforded by the chair. 
It will add to the clearness and effectiveness of all such 
lessons if simple outlines of things, or their parts, be 
drawn on the black-board. 

I. The Chair.—1. How used; for sitting on. But 
we do not always wish to sit in the same place. Where 
we sit, by fireside, by the table, near the window, or 
door, etc. How do we do this? By moving the chair 
from one place to another. It is not fastened to floor, or 
anything else. 

%. Its parts.—Each to be named and touched in suc- 
cession. The back, the seat, the legs; need, use, and 
form of each part, how fastened together. It is made 
of wood ; is strong, light, often prettily shaped. 

Il. Kinds of Chairs.—The kind of chair depends on 
place of using, and for what used. Chairs for kitchen, 
for parlor, for bedroom. Arm chairs, Easy chairs, for 
‘ick, or tired, or old people. Briefly describe each kind, 

If thought desirable, this might be written, as the 
lesson is given, as a— 


BLACKBOARD SKETCH. 
CHAIR. 
HAS 


For sitting on. 
BACK, SEAT, LEGS. 
MADE of } WOVRONG 


LANGUAGE LESSON WITH PREPOSITIONS. 


Draw the outline of a hill, thus; and, as you make the 
letters, explain in this way : 
R. F. 
F, R. 
R, F. 
F, R. 


A rabbit is running away from a fox, and they come 
toa bill. You may take any rabbit and fox you like 
and make a sentence about them with the word before. 
Pupil. The rabbit is before the fox. 

Make a sentence with the word behind. 

P. The fox is behind the rabbit. 

Make one with after. 

P. The fox is running after the rabbit. 

Make one with up. 

P. They are running up the hill. 

Show me which rabbit and fox you mean in that sen- 
tence. Now make a sentence with the word over, 
pointing to the right pair. 

P. They are passing over the top of the hill. 
Make a sentence with down, pointing. 

P. They are running down the hill. 

Make a sentence with water, runs, and hill. 
P. Water runs down hill. 

Make one with vine, runs, and tree. 

P. A vine runs up a tree. 

Make one with boy, climbs, and fence. 

P. A boy climbs over a fence. 


No. 48. 


LETTER WRITING.—SIXTH GRADE. 
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WILL. BREN. 





LANGUAGE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS’ WorK.—I. We are to teach the child to 
read : i.e., to use written language, through the sense of 
sight, in gaining knowledge, as he already uses spoken 
language, through the sense of hearing, for the same 
purpose. 

II. We are to teach him to write and spell ; i.e., to use 
written language, as he already uses spoken language, 
in making his thoughts known to others. 

Ill. We are to train his voice and organs of speech, 89 
as to make him a correct and pleasant speaker. 

IV. We are to increase his vocabulary, and teach him 
to express his thoughts with rhetorical fitness and gram- 
matical accuracy. 

V. We are to add to his fund of knowledge, and dis- 
cipline his mental powers. 

EXAMPLE.—The teacher may say, ‘‘ Last summer in 
the fields there were beautiful white and yellow things 
growing in the grass. We liked to pick them. Who 
saw them? What were they?’ Children. ‘ Flowers.” 
Teacher. Yes; daisies. dandelions, and other flowers. 
Where are they now?” Children. ‘‘Dead.” Teacher. 
“No, I think they are not all dead. You know we go 
to bed to sleep and rest, and it seems as if the 
flowers need rest, too. Last fall, when the cold days 
and nights came, the little flowers went to sleep, and 








KITCHEN, PARLOR, 
<ias BEDROOM, EASY- 
CHAIRS. Gaur 4AM 


and although it feels so cold to our were the snow “rin 
kept the flowers warm ail winter, as our blankets keep 
us warm at night. But now you know the snow does 
not fall. We have the rain showers, and they patter so 
—these April showers—that I think they wake up the 
daisies and dandelions, too. It seems to me the little 
flowers think, ‘‘ Well, well! I’ve had my nap out, I 
must wake up and be ready for the little boys and girls 
who will soon be coming to the fields, if it keeps as warm 
as this, What month is it now?’ “April.” ‘And 
what kind of showers do we call these because they come 
in April?’ “ April showers.” ‘‘ And next month when 
the daisies and dandelions bloom for us, what month do 
we call that?’ ‘‘May.” ‘‘And because those flowers 
come in May we call thea—?’ Children. ‘May 
flowers.” Leave as a result befure the children the new 
words, ‘‘ April showers” and ‘‘ May flowers.” Also this: 
“ Patter, patter, let it roar, 

Patter, patter, let it pour ; 


"Tis the welcome April shower, 
Which shall wake the sweet May flower.” 


ISABELLA PARSELS. 





SOME OF THE HARM DONE BY TOBACCO. 





TO THE BODY. 
Poisons the saliva. 
Injures the sense of smell, taste, sight, and hearing. 
Causes ‘‘smoker’s sore throat.” 
Injures the stomach, causing dyspepsia, etc. 
Often takes away the appetite for wholesome food. 
Irritates the air-cells of the lungs. 
Causes palpitation of the heart. 
Weakens the muscles. causes trembling. 





‘ ‘ Injures the eyes. 
Head Place. : 
_ ; Date. Excites, then stupefies and paralyzes the brain and the 
: Form of address. nerves. 
wenn Complimentary address. TO THE MIND, ETC. 
[ Business. Makes the memory poor 
Application for situation. “4 
Recommendation. Lessens the power to think. 
Sympathy. Weakens the will. 
Parts. { Congratulation. Makes people grow in selfishness and impoliteness. 
| Body of Letter. ; — Makes people waste time and money. 
Excuse. Often leads to drunkenness and bad company. 
ing favors. Sometimes causes insanity.—Miss BuCKtLEw’s Prac- 
Accompanying gifts. tical Work in the School-Room 
| Friendship. 
: Complimentary closing. ’ 
Conclusion, + Signature. SUGGESTIONS FOR A COMPOSITION. 
re AN UMBRELLA. 
pers pea to fold. Introduction.—Draw from the children the necessity 
te ny insert. of sheltering ourselves from the weather—frequency of 
Pens. rain in this country—and the need of coverings to pro- 
{tn a to hold, tect ourselves—elicit water-proofs, umbrellas (show one), 
Material. } tox. { Kinds, and compare with parasol. 
How to use. Parts.—Stick like a staf_—what made of? Handle of 
Blotter. various materials — plain—ornamented—carved—ivory— 
| Baw elopes. How to poe bone—silver. 
direct. Ribs.—Formerly whalebone—now wire—show how 
Position. fastened to stretchers, also of wire ; runners for opening 
Stamps. {Peston or shutting the umbrella. Cover made of silk, cotton, 
Postal Domestic. alpaca—gingham ; ferrule for the top of the stick. 
laws. { Foreign. History and Uses.—Formerly used as a sun-screen— 


whence its name umbrel/a, from ‘umbra,’ a shadow— 
first used as a protection from rain by women—first man 
who did it in public was John Hanway, who was 
laughed at—soon the want of it was considered a sign of 
poverty —now thousands are made—compare its likeness 
toatent. (Why?) 

Cost and Kinds.—Size, paraso)s, sun-shades, 





PRIMARY LESSON IN PHYSIOLOGY. — ALCO- 
HOL. 


This wonderful house, of which we have been learn- 
ing, has a very powerful enemy, whom, if we once 
allow to get a foothold, takes possession of the whole 
building, meddling with all its rooms, disturbing and 
destroying every part of our beautiful habitation. 

He weakens its walls; poisons its healthful, flowing 
water ; makes red marks and blotches upon the outside, 
marring its beauty ; clouds and blurs some windows and 
closes up others, so the fresh, clear air cannot enter ; 
kindles such a big fire in the furnace that there is dan- 
ger of the whole building getting on fire. 

His great pleasure is to destroy. He makes the house 
sway to and fro, as if struck by a great western cyclone, 
and often dashes it down off its very foundations. 

This enemy greets us at every corner of the street; he 
puts on a pleasant, smiling face and invites himself to 
our house. Turn away from him, there is danger in his 
gaze. Shun him as you would a deadly serpent, for he 
is more dangerous. ANNA JOHNSON, 





then the beautiful, white snow came and covered them; 
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REPRODUCTION STO IES. 
THE REFINER. 


One day a man dug up a lump of gold, looked at it, 
and said: ‘There is some gold in this lump; but I can- 
not use it as it is; I must take it toa refiner.” When 
the refiner got it he threw it into a moiting-pot. As 
soon as the little piece of gold felt the heat of the fire, it 
began to tremble, and cried: ‘I wish I had lain quiet 
in the earth.” But the fire grew hotter and hotter, and 
at last the gold melted, and left all the earthy part of 
the lump by itself. ‘‘ Now,” said the gold, ‘“‘ my troubles 
are over; now I shall shine.” But its troubles were not 
over yet. The man took it once more, and began to 
hammer it into some shape. ‘‘Ah,” said the gold, 
** what trouble it is to be gold! If I had been dross or 
common earth I should not have been put to all this 
pain.” ‘That is true,” replied the man; “if you had 
been dross you would not have had all this pain, but 
then you would not have become what you are no .—a 
beautiful gold ring.” 





SPARE THE WHIP. 


A heavily-loaded sleigh was stuck on a car-track in 
Scollay Square, Boston. The street was badly blocked, 
and a crowd gathered, as usual. The horse pulled well, 
but could not move the load. ‘‘ Why don’t you whip 
him ?” one man asked, and at the same time he lifted a 
whip and was about to ply it around the animal’s legs. 
** Don’t you strike that horse !” the driver shouted. *‘ I’ve 
driven this animal a good many years, and know just 
what he cando. I have never struck him with a whip, 
and I don’t intend tonow. If you fellows will only stop 
your yelling, the horse will be all right. He is so fright- 
ened that he don’t know what to do.” Patrolman Ruby 
quieted the crowd, and in a few minutes the horse 
calmed down. Then the driver stroked his head and 
said, in a quiet tone, ‘Come, Joln, it’s all right now.” 
The horse made another effort and succeeded in clearing 
the track, 


FRIENDSHIP Of A HORSE AND a Dog. 


An old horse was standing on the corner the other 
afternoon, and many a passer-by wondered to see the 
beast curve his neck every once in a while and allow a 
little, smooth-coated terrier to imprint on his nose a 
canine kiss. The dog sat all the time at the horse’s head. 
If any one came near the horse, the dog showed every 
tooth in his head and snapped viciously. For many 
years the horse and dog have been inseparable. Each 
night the dog sleeps in the horse’s manger, and by day 
the two go together wherever the owner’s business calls 
him. The dog never allows any but his master to touch 
the horse, and the horse, on his side, is prone to take 
quick vengeance with his hoof on any dog who molests 
his little friend. If the circumstances are peaceful and 
the wagon stationary, the two animals will kiss each 
other from time to time. Neither animal is beautiful, 
but their friendship makes them so. 





THE WORK OF A FLOWER. 

A little plant was given to a sick girl. In trying to 
take care of it the family made changes in their way of 
living. First, they cleaned the window, that more 
light might come to its leaves; then, when not too cold, 
they would open the window, that fresh air might help 
the plant to grow. Next, the clean window made the 
rest of the room so untidy that they used to wash the 
floors and walls and arrange the furniture more neatly, 
This led the father of the family to mend a broken chair 
or two, which kept him at home several evenings. 
After the work was done he stayed at home, instead of 
spending his leisure at the tavern, and the money thus 
saved went to buy comforts for them all. And then, as 
the home grew attractive, the whole family loved it 
better than ever before, and grew healthier and happier 
with their flowers. 

How THE CaT SAVED THE House. 

One day my cat ran upstairs to the room where Jane 
was, and cried, ‘‘Mew! mew! mew!” 

“What can the cat want?” said Jane, 
knows that she must not run upstairs.” 

So Jane went to the door; and, when the cat saw her, 
it said, ‘‘Mew! mew! mew!” more and more loud. 

Then she ran to the top of the stairs, and said, “‘ Mew! 
mew | mew!” as if she would Jike to say, ‘Come! come 
as fast as you can !” 

Jane went with the cat ; and when Jane came to the 

room down stairs, what do you think she saw? The 


“The cat 
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stand on which she had hung some caps to dry lay on 
the fire, and the caps were all in a blaze. Soif the cat 
had not run fast, and said, ‘‘Mew! mew! mew!” to 
Jane, the house would have been on fire, as well_as the 
caps. 





Just TELL THE TRUTH. 


Any one who knows he is telling the truth can afford 
to keep cool—even under the proverbial badgering of a 
pert lawyer. The boy who learns that lesson at home is 
fortunate. 

A boy of twelve years was the important witness 
in a lawsuit. One of the lawyers, after crozs-question- 
ing severely, said: ‘‘Your father has been talking to 
you and telling you how to testify, hasn’t he?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the boy. ‘‘ Now,” said the lawyer, “‘just tell us 
how your father told you to testify.” ‘ Well,” said the 
boy, modestly, “father told me that the lawyers would 
try and tangle me in my testimony ; but, if I would just 
be careful and tell the truth, I could tell the same thing 
every time.” The lawyer didn’t try to tangle up that 
boy any more, 

He’Lt Do. 

In the autumn of 1830, a traveling book-pedlar, who 
afterward became the head of a well-known firm, came 
to the door of a log-cabin on a farm in eastern Illinois, 
and asked for a night’s lodging. The good wife was 
hospitable but perplexed. ‘‘ We can feed your beast, but 
we cannot lodge you, unless you are willing to sleep 
with the hired man,” said she. ‘‘ Let's have a look at 
him, first,” said the pedlar. The woman pointed to the 
side of the house, where a lank, six-foot man, in ragged 
but clean clothes, was stretched on the grass, reading a 
book. ‘‘He’ll do,” said the stranger. ‘‘A man who 
reads a book as hard as that fellow seems to, has got too 
much else to think of besides my watch and small 
change.” The hired man was Abraham Lincoln; and 
when he was president, the two men met in Washing- 
ton, and laughed together over the story of their earlier 
meeting. 





THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





THE QUEEN’s JUBILEE.—Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne June 20, 1837, so that by June 20, 1887, she will 
have reigned fifty years. The fiftieth year was a very im- 
portant, almost a sacred, year among the Jews. Moses had 
laid it down, as a divine command, that after every forty- 
nine years the land was not to be sown or reaped, debts 
which could not be paid owing tu poverty were to be can- 
celled, slaves were to be set free, and the land was to be 
restored to its original holders. ‘The fiftieth year was to be 
hallowed, and liberty proclaimed throughout the land to 
all the inhabitants. The name jubilee arose from the fact 
that the year was announced at the close of harvest by a 
blast on a ram’s horn or zobel. This great holiday was 
never strictly held, and fell at last into disuse, because it 
was found, (or supposed) not tobe workable. But the name 
remained, and is commonly employed to denote the fiftieth 
anniversary of an event of vast public or private interest. 
It is fifty years nearly since Queen Victoria’s accession, 
and as this event is both rare in itself, and recalls the 
Jewish festival, it is natural that her subjects should desire 
to signalize her jubilee in some special manner. 


MODELS FROM NATURE.—The framework of a ship re- 
sembles the skeleton of a herring, and he who would im- 
prove aerial navigation might study the skeleton of a bird 
with advantage. Palissy made a careful study of the shells 
by the seaside in order to learn the best method of forti- 
fying atown. The ship-worm feeds on wood, and gradu- 
ally tunnels its way through any submerged timber. I+ 
also lines its burrow with a hard, shelly coating. Brunel, 
taking a hint from this, was the first to succeed in sub- 
aquatic tunneling. Mr. Paxton, a gardener, having 
noticed the structure of the great leaves of the Victoria 
Regia plant, which had been introduced into England a 
few years previous, struck the plan of copying in iron the 
ribs of the leaf and filling the remaining space, which cor- 
responds to the cellular portions of the leaf, with glass. 
Thus, by copying nature, an obscure gardener became Sir 
Joseph Paxton, the great architect. 


THE BEE’s STING A USEFUL TooL.—The most important 
function of the bee’s sting is not stinging, but its use by that 
wonderful creature as a tool. The most important office 
of the bee’s sting is that which is performed in doing the 
artistic cell work, capping the comb, and infusing the 
formic acid by means of which honey receives its keeping 
qualities. The sting is really a skillfully contrived little 
trowel, with which the bee finishes off and caps the cells 
when they are filled brimful of honey. As the little pliant 
trowel is worked to and fro with such dexterity, the darts, 
of which there are two, pierce the plastic cell surface, and 
leave the negtar beneath its tiny drops of the fluid, which 





makes it keep well, 





UsEs OF BonEs.—Some bones are bleached and carved, 
and then turned into pretty knife-handles or fancy buttons, 
tooth-brush handles, pocket-combs, napkin-rings, and toys 
of va-ious kinds; others are boiled to extract all the fat 
and gelatine they contain, which is manufactured into 
jellies, lozenges, sweet gums, and soaps, and perfumes, 
When they are not suitable for either of these two pur- 
poses, they are made into phosphate of lime, which is used 
to enrich the soil. Another use of old bones is to turn the» 
into phophorus, which is nothing in appearance only 
small yellow sticks, but it is such a fiery substance that it 
has to be kept in water for safety, for the touch of a warm 
hand will cause it to blaze forth into a bright flame. 


A NATUKAL BrmGE.—A monkey selects a suitable 
branch, winds his tail about it, and lets himself hang head 
downwards. The second monkey runs down the body of 
the first, winds his tail about the neck and head of the first, 
and lets himself hang head downwards, a third and fourth 
are added, and others in succession until the chain reaches 
the ground. Then the lowest monkey sets the pendulum 
vibrating until it swings out far enough to seize a tree on 
the opposite bank. Over this bridge the rest of the mon- 
keys cross. Perhaps this was the first bridge ever con- 
structed. 


THE TARANTULA.—Imagine an ordinary black spider as 
large around as a teacup, and raised four or five inches 
above the ground, and you will form an idea of the taran- 
tula It builds its nest in a hole it scoops out of the earth. 
A gentleman in Texas came across one of these nests. He 
said it was a little, light-colored sack, about as large around 
asanegg. He did not know what he held till a big taran- 
tula sprang out of it to the ground. He then discoverd 
that the nest contained at least fifty little tarantulas about 
as large as an ordinary black spider. The nest and its cop- 
tents were at once consigned to the kitchen fire. 


GREAT SALT LAKE.—Four barrels of water from the 
Great Salt Lake will leave after evaporation nearly a barrel 
of salt. The lake was discovered in 1850, and as yet no 
outlet has been found. Four or five large, fresh-water 
streams empty into it, and the fact that it still retains its 
saline properties seems to point to the conclusion that there 
exists some secret saline deposit over which its waters 
flow. There are no fish in the lake, but myriads of small 
flies cover its surface. ‘I'he buoyancy of the water is s0 
great that it is not at all an easy matter to drown in it. 


THE Rock OF GIBRALTAR.—On the coast of Spain is a 
great rock which has been named the Rock of Gibraltar. 
It belongs to Great Britain, and is well fortified, having a 
fortress and barracks upon its summit. The highest point 
of the rock is 1,400 feet above the sea-level, and here, upon 
its very top is planted the fort, while upon the west side 
are strong batteries with more than one thousand guns ii 
position. The rock is three miles long and seven miles in 
circumference, and is of gray limestone. All along the 
front are galleries tunneled in tiers. These galleries are 
from two to three miles long, and are pierced with por'- 
holes for guns, at the distance of twelve yards, throughout 
the entire length. 


FLOWERS OF NoRWAY.—The roofs of many of the houses 
are covered with turf for warmth, and one sees upon them 
frequently quite a garden of flowers which have sprung up. 
Sometimes there are even small trees. Many of the flow- 
ers in Norway are the same as those of New England. You 
see the dandelion, the buttercup, the gentian, and various 
other familiar flowers in the fields. In their windows, Loth 
in town and country, the Norwegians have a wealth of 
flowers that sets you wondering how they can raise them 
in such beauty and profusion. Probably the absence of 
furnaces and gas has much to do with their success as horti- 
culturists. 


PERIL FROM LIGHTNING.—It is said the peril from ligh'- 
ning is now three to five-fold greater than it was fifty years 
ago, owing to the vastly increased electrical intensity, in- 
duced by the charging of the atmosphere with steam and 
smoke at all centres of population. 


SMALLEST RACE IN THE WORLD.—The inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands are the smallest race of people in the 
world. The average height of a full-grown Andaman '|s 
four feet five inches, and few weigh over seventy six 
pounds. They are marvelously swift of foot, and, as they 
smear themselves over with a mixture of oil and red ocher, 
present a very strange appearance. Their skillin throwing 
the spear and in using the bow is only equaled by their 
readiness to attack strangers. 


Tue LETTER i.—The letter i has not always had its dot. 
It is not seen in the ancient MSS. written in Roman chat- 
acters. The addition of the dot dates from the adoption of 
Gothic characters, The i’s could then be easily mistaket 
for a u, so they were distinguished by accents written from 
left to right, and this practice extended to i’s which 0 
curred alone. The accents were dimiuished to dots as late 
as the sixteenth century. 





The passage of the Suez canal is ordinarly made in thir 
ty-six or forty hours, but vessels with the electric light 





apparatus can go through in sixteen hour s, 
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2. Ceased the snowing, Streamsare flowing Free as bird up - on the wing; From the fountain 
3. No more coldness, Nor with boldness Shall the Storm King rule and reign; Ope the door now, 
4. Pluck the flow -ers, Deck the bow-ers, Round the brow the wreath entwine; Raise your voi -ces, 





1. Birds are sing - ing, Sun - shine flinging Warmth and radiance all around ; Flowers are blooming, 
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And per-fum-ing, Ver - dant freshness decks the ground. Hap - py spring-time, hap-py spring-time, 


Down the mountain, "Tis the mer-ry time of spring. 
Win - ter’s o’er now, Balm-y spring re-turns a - gain. 
‘ Earth re -joi - ces, Beau-ti-fied by love di- vine. 
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Emblem of our ear - ly youth, Happy childhood, happy childhood, When adorned with love and truth. 
s NoR ON s 
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From “Happy Hours,” by permission of Taintor Brothers & Co., Publishers, New York City. 





ANIMAL SONG. ALL— 
comnalate Now please not to interrupt our play ; 
(Arr, “ Champagne Charlie.”’) Amuse yourself, sir, in a better way, 
And leave us in peace now 
On this our happy holiday. 





By S. JENNIE SMITH. 
8. WILLIE— 
We'll travel east and travel west, 
And go the wide land through ; 
Whate’er there is we'll have the best ; 
Well have whate’er is new. 


(This may be sung, or spoken, by fifteen or twenty little girls 
and boys. It will cause a good effect if the words are raid dis- 
tinctly, and the sounds made by animals are well imitated. The 
children should also act their parts weil. A bright, quick boy 
should be chosen for the ** Boy in his Seat.”’) 


1, WILLIE— I'll do as P. T. Barnum does, 
Come, scholars, let us play some game, Making the whole world stare, 
And merry we will be ; And we will surely cause a buzz 


A play that’s new will some one name ? 
Will some one tell it me? 


When we go anywhere. 


: JOHN— 
We long to have a happy time T'll be a cow and say, moo! moo! 
Now that our school is out, 
And we can run, or jump, or climb, ‘ , 
Or laugh aloud, or scream, or shout. I'll be a dove and say, coo! coo! 
KaTige— vam 
Let us play menagerie ; Pll be a sheep and say, ba-a! ba-a! 
That we'll do so happily. Boy IN HIs SzaT— 
ieee Pll be a school-boy and say, hah! hah ! 
We'll be creatures of the four-legged kind ; ALL— 


Now please not to interrupt our play ; 
Amuse yourself, sir, in a better way, 
RosE— And leave us in peace now 
Dogs, and cats, and cows so mild. On this our happy holiday. 


Them we'll imitate if you don’t mind. 





Boy IN HIS SEAT— ° 











And the others that are wild. TRUE LIVING. 
ALL— a" 
Now leave us in peace, sir, To live is to do 
On this our happy holiday. What must be done : 
To work and be true, 
2, WILLIE— For work is soon done. 
Come gather round me then and tell ee 
What you intend to be ; ’Tis living for others, 
What creature you can mimic well F To lighten their load ; 
i oom meas ie Tis helping your brothers, 
I'll be the showman and you all And trusting in God. 
Will follow where I go. “ 
You'll ever listen to my call 
As we taavel to and fro. BIRDIES’ BREAKFAST. 
JuLIA-- Some little birdies, 
I'll be a cat and say, miouw ! On wintry day, 
po as Began to wonder 
J And then to say, 
I'll be a dog and say, bow! wow! “« How about breakfast 
Mowm— This wintry day?” 
Pll be a goat and say, ma-a! ma-a 
Two little maidens, 
Bor in mis SeaT— That wintry day, 





T'll be a baby and say, dadda | Into the garden 





Wended thei a 
GENERAL EXERCISES. Wheto ane ur an 
That wintry day. 
oe i One, wi , 
SPRING. ane pcan 
—- nN @ h = A One scattered crumbs, 
4 : ——_— —I Then away to play ; 


And birdies had breaxfast 
That wintry day. 
—ROBERT ELLICE MACK. 





KITTEN GOSSIP. 


Kitten, kitten, two months old, 
Woolly snowball, lying snug, 
Curled up in the warmest fold 
Of the warm hearth-rug! 
Turn your drowsy head this way : 
What is Life? Oh, kitten, say! 
** Life?” said the kitten, winking her eyes, 
And twitching her tail in a droll! surprise. 
‘Life? Oh, it’s racing over the floor, 
Out at the window and in at the door ; 
Now on the chair-back, now on the table, 
*Mid balls of cotton and skeins of silk, 
And crumbs of sugar and jugs of milk, 
All so cozy and comfortable. 
It’s patting the little dog’s ears, and leaping 
Round him and over him while he is sleeping, 
Waking him up in a sore affright ; 
Then off and away like a flash of light, 
Scouring and scampering out of sight. 
Life? Oh, it’s rolling over and over 
On the summer-green turf and budding clover ; 
Chasing the shadows as fast as they run 
Down the garden-paths in the mid-day sun; 
Prancing and gamboling, brave and bold, 
Climbing the tree-stems, scratching the mold— 
THart’s life !” said the kitten two months old. 


THomas WESTWOOD. 





WHO? 





Who runs about the house at night, 
Giving the rats and mice a fright? 
She has a litule coat of fur ; 
She makes a sleepy Jittle purr ; 
She has four downy little paws 
With sharp, but hidden little claws ; 
She has two eyes, 80 wondrous wise, 
And winks and blinks in grave surprise ; 
Her little tongue is rough and pink, 
A saucerful of milk to drink: 
Two rows of little teeth so white 
A foolish rat or mouse will bite. 
Who is this little creature, pray? 
Can any little child now say ? 
—ANNA B. BADLAM. 





A GRANDMA THAT’S JUST SPLENDID. 


Grandma’s eyes are dim, 
And grandma’s hair is sprinkled 

With threads of white ; her oap’s set prim 
Above a face that’s wrinkled. 


But grandma’s eyes are kind, 
And grandma's smile is cheery ; 

She likes our noise ; she doesn’t mind ; 
She calls us ‘‘ pet” and *‘ deary.” 


She tells us such a lot 
Of stories, with a fairy 

And giant in ; she knows it’s what 
We like—something scary. 


She never scolds at all ; 
She keeps our playthings mended ; 
She dresses dolls. She's what we call 
A grandma that’s just splendid ! 
—GOLDEN Da\s. 





A BALLAD OF THE WAR. 


THE ATTACK. 
Two little chaps with paper caps, 
Flag flying and drum beating, 
A charge across the meadow made 
Where flocks of geese were eating. 
THE RETREAT. 
The geese at this set up a hiss, 
dier chaps sought cover. 
And out of breath and badly scar’d— 
The cruel war was over ! 
—F, H, Sravrrss. 
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“CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
EDUCATION.” BY WILLIAM H. PAYNE, 
PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





REVIEWED BY FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


The surface of pedagogical discussion has been pretty 
thoroughly skimmed. Details of methods, devices, 
school management, have been presented to the full. 
The grist of a few well-known principles has_ been 
nearly ground out; the time has come for a far deeper 
and broader study of principles, else the grinding will 
be exceedingly small. Attempted reforms will sink 
into “ innocuous desuetude,” unless there is more search- 
ing for deeper truths and a broader application of them 

*when found. There never was in the history 
of the world such a lively interest in educational mat- 
ters as at presen’; to use that interest in leading toa 
more profound study of education, should be the earnest 
desire of every thoughtful teacher. Prof. Payne, in his 
“Contributions to the Science of Education,” has done 
the teaching fraternity of this ccuntry excellent ser- 
vice, and his book should be heartily welcomed and 


carefully studied, coming as it does from such high| 


authority, Prof. Payne being the first occupant of a 
chair of pedagogics in this country, and that, in one of 
the foremost universities of the land. . 

The responsibility of fair, honest discussion rests upgn 
him, and a careful reading of his book shows that, to a 
great extent, he is worthy of the responsibility. There 
are, however, some statements and, now and then, a bit 
of logic which need very close investigation in order 
to get at the fuil meaning; indeed, after the closest 
study. a few paragraphs remain obscure and some- 
what inexplicable. : 

Chapter VI. ,‘‘ Mode of Educational Pr ss,” isa 
severe arraignment of the so-called ‘‘ New Education.” 
The lecture composing this chavter wes delivered be- 
fore the American Ins:itute, at Newport, R. I. In it 

age 102, Prof. Payne says, ‘‘On one side, the claim 
i been set up that tre whole existing order of 
things in education. at least on its practical side, is 
almost hopelessly bad ; and that the case is so desprrate 
as to justify an immediate revolution.” At the first 
sight this seems to be a grave charge against a ‘ side.” 
Standing as it does in the opening words of the lecture. 
it would seem to have peculiar force, as if the charge 
were to be immediately repudiated as false and worth- 
less. This, however, cannot be the correct interpre:a- 
tion, as the professor bimself presents the case as almost 
‘* hopelessly bad” in the strongest kind of statements. 
He says (page 7), ‘* On this sudject, (Science of Educa- 
tion), our (meaning the teachers of this country) pres- 
ent intel'ectual state is the unanimity of the ignorant,’ 
(The italics are not in the omginal.) After showing 
(pages 127-128) that a compl+te, or nearly complete, 
science of education may be found in the history of 
education, he says, ‘‘How are we to account for the 
curious fact that the teaching class, as a whole, is pro- 
foundly ignorant of the history of education?” Again 
he says, ‘‘If I may still use this figure, our course 
hitherto has been too much like that of drifting along 
unknown shores while on a purposeless voyage, or like 
that of tacking befor» headwinds, or of being fiercely 
driven, first by a gale blowing from one point of the 
compass, and then from another.” The Professor di 
not, in addressing the venerable American Institute of 
Instruction, make use of enthusiastic or emphatic lan. 
guage ; he did not say, ‘‘ Representatives of the highest 
culture New England affurds, you are unanimously 
ignorant of education as a science; and, too, my dear 
coadjutors, ‘as a whole,’ you are ‘profoundly ignor- 
ant of the history ot education,’ which accounts for your 
‘drifting along unknown shores while on a purposeless 
voyage.’” Here is a casein which a master of style and 
tact makes the strongest kind of assertions in such a 
cold-blocded, unenthusiastic manner as not to offend his 
auditors, some of whom were probably more than eager 
to hear the ‘New Education” demolished ; and still the 
assertions he did make, if true, show, beyond a doubt, 
the situation to be *‘ hopelessly bad,” and teachers to be 
unanimously ignorant of ali knowledge of the science 
of teaching —“‘a quick prey to quacks and sharypers ” 

In discussing questions involving principles, a scien- 
tist certainly should pursue a scientific method, and 
give authorities and dates. It is to be regreited that 
the learned author has failed to give avy authority 
whatever in regard to the person or persons who repre- 
sent the case us ‘‘ hopelessiy bad.” 

The present writer has some knowlege of writiog and 
sayings upon education, but he has no knowledge what- 
ever of any one connected with schools, es 
retorms in schools, who intimates in the slightest degree 
that the ‘‘order of things in education” is almost 
‘* hopelessly bad.” The statement seems to be an original 
contribution by the author of the ‘ Contributions.” 

This obvious tendency of Prof. Payne to make state- 
ments without giving any indications as to where his 
facts were obtained, may be illustrated by his summing 
up of that undefinable something which he is pleased tu 
call the New Education (page 134), 

**It is the name for something which has no exist- 
ence, actual or probable ; the movement had its origin 
in seutiment, and its strength lies in the fact of its 
vagueness ; wherever this sentiment appears in any 
strength it tends to destroy the school as T oauaty ex- 
ists, but provides no definite substitute for it; it coun- 
sels a vioven! revolution, instead of an equable evolu- 
tion ; it employs the language of exaggeration, and ap- 

to prejudices and narrow views ; 1t preaches ab3o- 
ute freedom and versatility, but it is dogmatic in its 
utterances and authoritative in its precepts; it repre- 


ially with} Bacon 





sents an impulse to abandon certain errors in practice, 
but rushes blindly into errors of an opposite sort, 
and so is in direct opposition to normal progress.” Here 
is a grave, nay. a terrible charge. The professor should 
answer two plain questions, to wit: What schools 
have been, or are being, destroyed? What is it which 
destroys them ? Prof. Payne says that “the move- 
ment had its origin in sentiment,” yet any process that 
destroys schools can certainly be described ; for, even 
vague sentiment takes some form when ressed. The 
learne:! professor certainly owes the teachers of this 
country a clear explanation of the whole matter ; they 
could, by a knowledge of the process of destruction, 
avoid the impending dangers, ‘‘ Vagueness has its 
proper habitat in poetry and romance” (page 140), and 
surely the ‘‘ Contributions” are neither the one nor the 
other. It can be justly c'aimed that the author, who 
is a close student of pedagogics and other sciences 
founded upon facts, should not compel his readers to 
make vague surmises as to the whereabouts of the 
destroyed schools, and the details of their destruction. 
There have been many changes in school-work in this 
country during the last thirty or forty years, and these 
changes are matters of common history. Does Prof. 
Payne mean the changes which took place in Cleveland 
twenty-five years ago, or in Cincinnati and Indianapolis 


They have spread over nearly the whole country. They 
consisted in methods and devices for teaching reading, 
language, and number, and in school government. The 
‘“* destruction” may refer to the Oswego change ieenee- 
rated in 1861. The essence of this movement was the 
use of objects in teaching. This reform is represented 
by four of the best teachers now living,—Miss J. H. 
Stickney, Mrs. Lathrop. Williams, Mrs. Mary Howe 
Smith, and Mrs. Knox-Heath. Has their teaching 
destroyed schools? The greatest reform in education 
ever started in this country is the kindergarten move- 
ment, of which the venerable and venerated Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody is the leader. A)l other infuences, Cleve- 
land, Oswego, and Quincy combined, are not a tithe to 
the tremendous influence of the kindergarten. 
Shaw in Boston, Miss Blow in St. Louis, Mrs. Blatch- 
ford, Mrs. Kelly, and Mrs. Putnam in Chicago, Mrs. 
Cooper, and Mrs. Wiggin in San Francisco, are doing 
more for the future good of this country than all the 
legislatures in existence. 

ortunately, Prof. Payne is not yague concerning the 
kindergarten ; that, at least, in his opinion, does not 
“‘ destroy schools.” Oue sentence of Prof, Payne’s set- 
tles the matter : a sentence which would seem a slight 
a to enthusiasm from any other pen,— 
‘*The power of the kindergarten, as it seems to me, lies 
in the fact that the teacher, so to speak, now listens to 
the heartbeats of the little child.” Perhaps the author 
means the great change in the schools of Boston from 
1876 to the present date. This change may be clearly seen 
by comparing the course of study of 1876, and the one 
now in use. The hearers of the lecture, ‘‘The Mode of 
Educational Progress,” were thoroughly conversant with 
these remarkable changes, and had the s 
them in the destructive influences to which he referred, 
be should have analyzed the changes, and shown what 
the schools had been before ‘‘ destruction” came upon 
them. Evidently Prof. Payne does not include the 
Quincy Schools in his charge. for two reasons: first, 
these schools had no element of change, which had not 
been thoroughly tried in other schools long before 1875 ; 
and, second, after a visit to Miss Evans, of the Gaston 
School, Boston, Prof. Payne says that her teaching is 
the best. or nearly the best, that heever saw. Now, the 
writer, who, for a time, bad charge of the Quincy 
Schools, and to a great extent decided in regard to their 
management and methods, entirely agrees with Prof. 
Payte’s estimate of Miss Evans’ work. The change in 
Quincy was essentially in primary teaching, and Miss 
Evans represents in a marvelous way, the work the 
writer sought to bring about in all primary schools un- 
der his charge. Similar work is fast changing the 
schools of Boston. There can be, therefore, no personal 
difference of opinion in regard to essential reforms, be- 
tween the writer and Prof. Payne. The riddle, however, 
of destroyed schools remains unread. 
One point, at least, of attack the author makes defi- 
nite. He quotes a portion of a preface of ‘‘Tate’s Phi- 
losophy of Education,” written by myself (American 
Edition.) The whole preface is here given, in order to 
show the connection (the parts quoted by Prof. Payne 
are italicised). 
‘*T venture to present an extract from the Quincy re- 
port of 1878 and 79. The principles of instruction that 
1 am trying to make the foundation of all the teaching 
in Quincy WERE LONG SINCE DISCOVERED AND ESTAB- 
LISHED. With a few exceptions in minor points, all the 
eminent writers upon philosophical teaching, from 
to Spencer, have explained these principles and 
urged their application in practice. There has been no 
famous teacher for the last two hundred years who does 
not ewe his fame to the application of them. * * * * Ir 
may be asked, ‘If these principles are so simple, and 
supported by such high authority, why are they not 
well known to the thousands of intelligent teachers in 
this state? I will answer indirectly by stating a fact. 
Until within a short time the best standard works upon 
education were not to be found upon the richly loaded 
shelves of the book-dealer in our American Athens. 
Happily, a change has taken place in the educational 
world within the last few years. 
‘TI sell twenty-five books on education now to one I 
sold five years ago,’ is the report of one of the most 
prominent buoksellers in Boston. 
All the English ogical works taken together 
would make but a comparatively small library, and of 
this small number very few, indeed, pretend to discuss 





at any length the fundamental pri es of teaching. 
Methods and details of methods form the stock in 
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trade of most pedagegical writers. These books do ver 
little, except to perpetuate a useless, unending strify 
over methods that differ, because the motives that de. 
termine them differ. The only books that radically 
help are those which discuss profoundly the principle 
and ideals of education. 

When I was a young teacher with some aspiration; 
for a situation in Boston, that distinguished educator, 
J. D. Philbrick, then Superintendent of the Bosto, 
Schools, told me that there was a Science of Education 
founded upon mental laws, and that the way to trie 
success in teaching could only be found by a close study 
of that science. 

I took his excellent advice, obtained a list of the best 
works on pedagogics and sent to England for them, a 
they could not be bought in this country. __ 

At the head of the list stood Tate’s Philosophy of 
Education. In re-reading the book I recognize the fact 
that it has given me more substantial aid in teaching 
than avy other Fnglish work I ever studied. It may he 
that there are better books, but just at that time it was 
THE book for me. 

Its author was a firm, undaunted believer in the New 
Education. No one can tell what the so-called New Edu. 
cation really is, from the very fact that many, if not 
most of its principles, and resulting methods have yet to 
discovered. We stand on the borderland of discovery 
in education. : 

If it is impossible to present an adequate idea of the 
New Education, the position of its disciples may be easily 
defined. They believe that there is an immense margin 
between the known and the unknown in education. ‘he 
unbelievers, on the other hand, hold that, with some 

ssible exceptions, the march of progress in education 

has closed with them. j 

The followers of the New Education count in their 
ranks every great thinker and writer upon education 
from Socrates to Horace Mann, ‘‘ Who point to higher 
worlds and lead the way.” Thought that penetrates 
hidden forces in nature and expresses itself in wood, 
iron, and steel, has, within eighty years, revolutionized 


Mrs.| the eivilized world; is it then too much to hope for, that 


when the same mental energy is turned upon the evolu- 
tion of thought and thought-power, still more wonder. 
ful changes will be made? 

The New Education simply means the thinking, 
thoughtiul teacher who has an ideal founded upon the 
vast possibiliues cf human development, an ideal far 
beyond himself, and outside the reach of methods he 
uses now. . 

The stationary followers of the old education have an 
ideal they can easily reach, and, having done so, the 
smile of perfect, pedantic satisfaction freezes on their 
faces, a striking manifestation of the utter complacency 
to be found in limited ideals. : 

Very few teachers can read this book without re- 
ceiving fresh inspi: ation for the highest work ever given 
by the Creator of the human soul to his creatures ; the 
work of guiding the childs being towards a realiza- 
tion cf the possibilities of growth into goodness and 
wer.’ 

I attempted, ineffectually, it seems, in these hastily 
written lines to show that ali the demands of either new, 
old, or apy true education are simpty a close and pro- 
longed investigation of the science of education ; that 
the “new” will always be relauvely new to the honest 
investigator, that methods and devices have no value 
unless the teacher discovers the principles that makes 
them valid. I venture to present a quotation from the 
PRACTICAL TEACHER, September, 1885, page 2, which 
embodies the same thought: ‘‘ Now if I know anything 
abcut the so-called ‘New Education,’ anything about 
the reforms of the past, of the present, anytbing avout 
A own struggles in learning to teach and in helping 
others to do the same, the simple and sele requirement 
made is that a teacher should be a patient, persistent, 
uaoprejudiced, everlasting investigator vf the truth, 
with courage enough to patiently, persistently, ever- 
lastingly, and without prejudice apply when found.” 

The particular point of criticism may be found in the 
terms, ‘‘borderland,’ and “immense margin.” — 
margin, according to the learned professor, is something 
that has width but no lenyth,—therefore a margin can- 
not be ‘‘ immense.” 

One wholesome and sound doctrine permeates Prof. 
Payne’s book, and that is the great emphasis laid upon 
the study of psychology as the only true basis of a science 
of education. The professor says, page 123, ‘‘ The main 
laws of mental life for child as well as for map, have 
doubtless been discovered and tormulated. This proba- 
bility rises almost to a certainty, from the fact that 
mental phenomena appear in the consciousness of every 
thinking being, ana that these phenomena have been 
studied by the highest intelligence of all ages. That 
there remains any real discovery (in psychology) yet to 
be made, seems to me the most improbable of assump 
tions.” 

Bain is quoted on the same page as saying, “I deem 
it quite possible to frame a practical science, applicable 
to the traming of intellect, that shall be precise and 
definite in a very considerable measure.” . 

In ‘Science of Education,” page 239, Bain says: 
“Lhe first act of reading is to distinguish the letters by 
the eye, ana especially those that are nearly alike. * * 
* * With the visibie alphabetic characters or letters 
we must connect their names or vocal representatives, 
in order to speak about them, and with a view to the 
future stage of spelling.” 

Mr. Bain ‘‘ deemed it quite possible,” and his own ap 

ication of his pedagogics, led him to a result that may 
a and definite,” yet its truth may be fairly 

ou 
The issue is a fair and square one between the “‘ border- 
Jand theory,’ and the theory that the science of educa- 
tion is nearly complete. Mr. Pa, believes that 
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laws, and that most of the — and methods of 
education have been discovered. ‘‘Every man, in 
fact,” he says, ‘‘carries about with him in his con- 
sciousness the material of educational study, and it is 
for this reason that the improbability of essentially new 
discoveries is so much greater in education than in 

hysical science.” A man who has carried his own con- 
sciousness for fifty year's or more, must, therefore, know 
psychology and pe ics. ere may be some excep- 
tions to this rule. 

Ribot, in ‘‘ German Psychology of go 1887, says 
pages 1, 2, 3): “‘Thirty years ago, at most, if any one 
{pnt dared maintain, in this country, that psychology 
was still in a state of childhood, and had little prospect 
of growth, he would have been accused of paradox. 
One would have advised the critic to read again the 
works that have been devoted, since Locke, to the differ- 
ent manifestations of the human spirit, and the reply 
would have been judged sufficient.’ 

To-day it would be no longer sufficient for any one. 
The point of view has changed, and many are dis 
to think differently. * * * * Although it has cut a 
good figure enough, the old psycho is doomed. 
the new surroundings that have recently grown up, the 
conditions of its existence have disappeared. Its meth- 
ods do not suffice for the increasing difficulties of the 
task, for the growing exigencies of the scientific spirit. 
It is compelled to live upon its ee The old 
psychology rests u an illegitumate conception, and 
should perish with the contradictions that are init. * * 
** Feeble and old, it makes no progress, and asks only 
to be let alone, that it may spend its age in peace. * * * 
It does not reach the general—can never explain it.” 

Here is a clear case of Ribot versus Payne. If the old 
psychology, never ‘‘ reaches the general—can never ea- 
plain it;” then an ‘‘ immense” field, if not a wide “ mar- 

in,” is open to investigation. Helmholtz, Huxley. 

ain, Luys, Wundt. and Hall are now busily working 
in this field. Helmholtz and his co-workers have re- 
cently discovered what coler is, while other scientists 
had not even touche’ the ‘‘borderland” in this direction. 
Preyer, Darwin, Taine, and Egger have discovered 
something concerning the growth and development of 
little children. The issue between Prof. Payne and 
many other profound thinkers and investigators, is a 
very plain one. Prof. Payne believes that discoveries in 
the nature of the human being, and the laws of human 
growth and development, are nearly at an end ; his co- 
workers believe that very much remains to be discov— 
ered. Every new fact in laws of growth has a direct in- 
fluence in changing the science of education. The issue 
is, at least, an honest one: it admits of no sarcasm, ridi- 
cule, or contempt. It should be argued entirely from 
the standpoint of facts. Admitting Prof. Payne to be 
good authority, one must, at the same time, allow Dar- 
win, Wundt, Helmholtz, and Ribot a thoughtful hear- 


ing. 
The statements upon which Prof. Payne _ 80 much 
emphasis, that ‘‘ the main laws of mental life, for child 
as well as for man, have doubtless been discovered and 
formulated,” is no doubt true. And it is no less true, 
that there is a vast difference between the discovery of 
the main or fundamental law, and the discovery of the 
almost endless ramifications of the fundamental laws, 
into the laws that spring from them. Men “carried 
around with them” for several thousand years much 
philosophy, psychology, and other kinds of worldly 
wisdom ; but it took 1615 years of Christian light to dis- 
cover the circulation of the blood, and are we not 
justified in the assertion that no study whatever, of the 
physical basis of mental action, could have been possible 
until this discovery was made 

The terms, ‘‘ borderland of discovery,” ‘“‘an immense 
margin between the known and unknown,” were used 
ina strong and abiding faith that the ‘‘eye hath not 
seen, nor ear h ; neither have entered the heart 
of man the things which God hath prepared for those 
who love Him.” The history of man is the history of 
education : not a fact, not a discovery, not an invention, 
not a bit of wisdom or knowledge, which does not enter 
into, and enhance, the means of education? The ques- 
= are: Have -y oe the end? or — we made 
a fair beginning rof. Payne, in vigorously urgin 
that teachers should study the history of education, 5 
doing much good to the cause ; his attempt to ridicule 
the inference that there is very much more to be known 
is, at least, questionable. 

In suppurt of his proposition that there is little or 
nothing to discover, the professor quotes Compayré, 
“History of Education,” pages 18, 19. ‘In truth for 
him who has an exact knowledge of the educators of 
past centuries, the work of constructing a system of 
education is more than half done. It remains only to 
co-ordinate the scattered truths which have been col- 
lected from their works, by assimilating them through 
personal reflection, and by making them fruitful through 
peychologion! analysis and m faith.” No one can 

eny the wisdom of the learned French professor’s state- 
ments, especially the half done, which sometimes means 
well begun. mpayré enlarges upon the thoughts 
here quoted in ‘‘ Doctrmes de L’Education,” vol. 2, 
mee 416. , 

“Tn our eyes, the study of pedagogy is not simply a 
thing to satisfy historical curiosity and a taste for erudi- 
tion. We look upon it as an introduction, a necessary 
Preparation for the establishment of a better, more 
complete, and more exact doctrine. Guided by our 
mernories of the past, and sustained by our hopes forthe 
future, let us state briefly the elements of a rational 
Say of education, and upon what historical, pacha 
gical, moral, and political data it ought to depend, Let 
us sketch in the aoe lines of a plan for this new 


pedagogies, whic conform to the universal nature 
of man, and at the same time be ap riate for the con- 
tingent needs of society as it exists y ; let me state 


What it can borrow from the works of the four last centu- 


ries, and what it ought to add to them,"gaiving its inspi- 
ration from psychology ; also, what are the culties 
which still present themselves as o to the essence 


of the philosophy of education, and which, perhaps, al- 
ways will op it ; in short, if we cannot hope to find, 
or ed not the faculty for searching out here, in the 
last pages of this book, all the solutions desir. d, at least 
let us put the questions clearly, and with careful dis- 
crimination, in order to prepare this science of educa- 
tion, which is counted among the destderata of our time, 
and which, once ésteblisied, would put an end to the 
petal axe ings and experiments which are constantly 
ing tri ? “, 


If there is a “‘ new ics,” a “new education” 
may be possible ; i ,» Compayré himself seems to 
point towards a “ borderland,” when he says, ‘‘ Educa- 
tion is an eternal question, for it is renewed without 
cessation, in the generations which succeed each other 
here below. It is reborn every hour with the thousands 
of little ones to whom God gives life, and at the same 
time gives souls to be developed.” 

Ethnographic psychology, in contradistinction to psy- 


In| chology proper, is the science of the assembled con- 


sciousnesses of races, peoples, nations, ies, and reli- 
ious sects. Among many questions t spring from 

this interesting subject, is the formation of the opinions 

which a party or sect holds of another party or sect. 

Let any reform spring up, and immediately the 
opponents of the reform, instead of discussing 
fairly the real grounds and reasons of the 
reformers, will invent statements of their supposed 

ments and reasons and then, with great prompti- 
tude, proceed to demolish them. These false state- 
ments, and the arguments demolishing them, go from 
lip to lip, until they become common property ; they are 
stock arguments; they preclude all necessity of any 
personal investigation, as they stand ready to satisfy 
the consciences of the unthinking multitude. We can 
all recall how, by this infallible means, the abolitionists 
were shown to be the veriest monsters of depravity. 

Horace Mann, on his return from the schools of Eu- 
rope, wrote his famous “‘ Seventh Annual Report ;” in it 
he proposed several reforms in teaching ; the principal 
ones were, ist. Lessening of corporal punishment ; 2d. 
The teaching of reading to beginners without, at first, 
teaching the names of the letters; 3d. The teaching of 
spelling by writing. All these measures have since been 
fully adopted in centres of intelligence ; yet, for making 
them, Horace Mann was fiercely attacked by the most 
intelligent and learned school-teachers in this country. 
Thirteen pamphlets, filled with arguments, invectives, 
denunciation, and abuse were hurled at the great man 
who gave his life for the children. These pamphlets are 
storehouses of stock arguments; scarcely one has been 
imvented since that time; they survive to keep the 
children from their birthright, though made nearly 
fifty years ago. 

Prof.’ Payne seems to be under the influence of some 
popular opinions like these, rather than the spirit of 
sound, thorough investigation. This is curiously illus- 
trated by the repetition of the long-known stock argu- 
ments against Spencer's famous sentence: * The 
oom of knowledge in the individual must follow 
the same course as the genesis of knowledge in the 
race.” Who has not heard the oft repeated c 
“They don't believe in the use of books; the would 
banish books from the school.” ‘* Must the indi- 
vidual construct his own almanacs? Must he forego 
his newspaper and gazetteer, and depend for his news 
ov what he can discover by travel?” “On what prin- 
ciple may he read ‘ Education,’ and ‘Social Statics,’ and 
. Erin ciples of Psychology,’ if Mr. Spencer’s interpreta- 
tion of * the genesis of knowledge in the race’ is correct ?” 
are some of the questions which the professor of peda- 
gogics gravely asks. Mr. Payne’s interpretation of Mr. 

pencer’s statement is that all knowledge imparted by 
words, written or oral, all the wisdom, discoveries, in- 
ventions, of the past are positively of no use, so far as 
the knowledge they impart, in the education of the 
pupil. ‘The past and the future,” Mr. Payne says, 
‘‘are both unknowable. In fact, this assumed theory 
of knowledge (Spencer’s) ends in almost absolute agnos- 
ticism, and reduces the field of learning to the narrow 
dimensions that fall within the sphere of animal intelli- 
gence.” Here is the usual stoc ment presented 
with elaborations. This ‘‘ interpretation” interprets it- 
self ; it is a statement utterly at variance with common 
sense. How so wise and thoughtful a man as Prof. 
Payne could have been led to e such statements can 
only be explained by studying the tremendous influence 
of popular opinion an vistic to reform. The wis- 
dom, history, and learning of the past, as knowledge, 
have nothing to do with education !!!! Spencer nor any 
other sane being, much less reformer, ever dreamed of 
such an insane proposition, yet what a great influence 


this statement had upon young teachers ! 
“My ,” says Prof. Payne, (page 129), ‘is to dis- 
cover w r this new movementis in the line of historic 


truth, or whether it is a departure from the truth. 
Twenty-four centuries , Bias, one of the seven wise 
men of Greece, left to the world this apothegm : Kiow 
and then do, Twenty-one centuries later, Lord Bacon 
wrote: ‘Studies perfect nature, and are perfected by 
experience.’ In both these cases the sequence is the 
same, the antecedent to doing is knowing; we learn to 
do by knowing.’ At the present moment, all profes- 
nee and — instruction is administered on the 
ypothesis that knowing is the n preparation 
for doing ; and the term quackery has been set a to 
express the common contempt for the practice of learn- 
ing to do by doing.” 
lf Prof. Payne uses these ponderous sentences to prove 
that a human being m have a thought, in other 
words, must become conscious of a thought before he 





makes the thought manifest through his body, 
that is, expremes the thought: on to pat ths 


question in‘another form, if© he means that doing 
is confined entirely to modes of expression such 
as speaking, writing, drawing, making, etc.. and 
that the unknown holders of the creed, ‘“Learn- 
ing to do by doing,” believe that all the necessities of 
human growth are met by speaking. writing, making, 
drawing, etc.; if he means that the believers in this 
creed hold that the evolution of thought need not pre- 
cede expression, that expression is the only thing neces- 
sary to thought-evolution ; if this is his interpretation 
of the “creed,” no sensible person would attempt to 
gainsay him. There may be, however. some occult 
subtlety in bis wcrds, extremely difficult to compre- 
hend, On the face, his proposition reads like an axiom, 
for the proof of which, no profound, ancient philosopher 
peed be invoked. Prof. Payne says in substance (not in 
Contributions), that in applying this supposed creed to 
Normal School training, all a novice has to do in learn- 
ing to teach, is to teach: “Only this and nothing more.” 
No wonder that Prof. Payne heaps ridicule upon such 
an absurd and utterly untenable doctrine : it is as foolish 
as the fetich of an African savage. It is to be hoped 
that the professor will give to the world the data unon 
which his severe, though just arraignment, is founded. 
Here, no doubt, is the key to the destruction of schools. 

The writer will not here attempt to present, in any 
complete way the doctrine of learning to do by deing, 
for two reasons: 1, There is very little modern data to 
present, as there has been little or no philosophical dis- 
cussion of the doctrine, since the time of Comeniur. 2, 
The entire application of the ‘‘ creed” is found in pre- 
venting the wrong from being done, and doing the 
right thing; by “right thing” is meant those acts 
of body, mind, and soul, which the laws of the human 
being demand for its harmonious development. 

The foundation of the creed is substantial] ; it evi- 
dently should not be covered with ridicule. “If any 
man shall do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 
John 7:17. Doing His will is conforming to his laws,— 
laws of the human being,—of truth, of Nature, of God. 
This doing plain!y consists in se:rching for the truth by 
observation, hearing, and reading; studying is doing 
and studying consists in acts of perception. synthesis, 
apalysis, conception, imagination, reasoning by induc- 
tion and deduction; the external means of studying 
are nature and art, oral, written, and printed langvage. 
Certainly studying is doing,—or, it is doing nothing 

Expression is an indispensable factor of that doing 
which promotes growth, but no one except Prof. Payne, 
ever dreamed of confining. doing to thought-exyres- 
sion, and it must have come to him in the guise of a 
night-mare. Is it too much to say, that the professor 
got the opinions which he so vigorously asseults and 
completely overcomes, from the skillful manufacturers 
of popular opinion in regard to reforms in education ? 
Where else ceuld he have obtained them? 

Prof, Payne is not content with killing his imagi- 

foe; he evidently believes in punisliment after 
death. He goes on to condemn and to punish. (Pages 
130-131.) ‘‘ If anything has been settled by the experi- 
ence and common-sense of mankind, it is that action 
should be preceded and guided by knowledge. Now 
what shall be our judgment of a proposed revolution, 
the first, and so far announced, the only principle of 
which is a bald denial of a universal truth? This seems 
like the culmination of presumption. 

Pestalozzi would reverse the car of European pro- 
gress, but the latest reformers have undertaken the 
task of reversing the car of the world’s progress. But 
Pestalozzi failed in his modest undertaking. We must 
distinguish the intellectual phase of this movement 
from its emotional phase ; and, in respect of the former, 
it seems to me that the outlook is hopeless enough. 

The main conclusions of this inquiry I now summarize 
as follows: 

The promise of a ‘new education,’ as something rad- 
ically different in principle and method from the edu- 
cation of the present. implies a gross misconception of 
the nature of normal progress, as well as an ignorance 
of what has already been done ia this field of human 
effort. 

The possibility of a complete revolution in education 
implies one of three things : (1) either that there is to be 
a radical change in human nature; or (2) a radical 
change in human destiny ; or (3) that educational pro- 
cesses hitherto have not been adapted to human nature 
or to human needs. 

As there is not the least probability of any imminent 
change in the constitution of the human mind, or im the 
conception of man’s destiny and needs, and as it is in- 
conceivable that the world thus far has been radically 
wrong in the practice of education, it is inconceivable 
that there is to be a winding-up of the present order of 
= in favor of an essentially new order of things.” 

“If any man will do the will,” is a‘‘ bald denial of 
universal truth.” A short catechism might be put as 
foot-notes to the next edition of ‘‘ Contributions.” 

Who propose a complete revolution? Give name, 
give pase, etc. 

Who makes a “‘ bald denial of universal truth?” Give 
Page, etc. 
hat is the *‘ bald denial =” 

Who says that the ‘‘ world thus far has been radicall 
wrong in the practice of education?” Answer, Prof. 
Payne, when he says, (see Contributions, page 127) that 
™ teaching class, as a whole, are profoundly ignorant 
of the history of education.” (Page 126). ‘I think it 
must be counted one of the standing marvels of edu- 
cational histery that so open and so inviting a field (psy- 
chology) has not been cultivated.” Again, (page 7.) * 
this subject (Science of Education) our present intel- 
lectual state is the unanimity of the ignorant.” 

Who are ignorant of the history of education? Ans. 
by Prof. Payne (page 127), ‘“‘The teaching class, as a 
whole. 





(Page 138), ‘‘ What ground is there for assuming that 
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there will be a wide margin between the present and the 
near future, in the matter of education?’ Ans. by Prof. 
Payne (page 133), ‘‘ I seeno ground save in a distempered 
imagination.” Another answer (page 14), ‘‘The par- 
ticular truth I wish to emphasize is this : A new day has 
dawned on the educating art ; henceforth teaching is to 
be allied with philosophy, and to furnish a field for the 
exercise of the highest gifts of mind and heart. 

Heuceforth the teacher may be inspired to his highest 
efforts by the hope uf a career; he may see in his pro- 
fession an opportunity to rise in public consideration by 
the exercise of his ability, his versatility, or his genius. 
And infinitely better than all this, the succeeding gen- 
erations of men will attain a higher type of manhood, 
because, from their training, will gradually be eliminated 
the elements of ignorance, empiricism, and waste.” 
Some of the unknown, despi advocates of the so- 
called ‘‘ New Education,” may mean just what Prof. 
Payne here says, but they haven’t the power to elimi- 
nate the “‘ elements of ignorance” from their vaguely 
cognized truths, 

Perhaps the most striking, if not the most curious 
feature of the ‘‘ Contributions,” is the energetic and pro- 
longed attack upon enthusiasm. Prof. Payne says: ‘*‘ As 
we listen to the fervent exhortations of the reformers, 
we may have almost absolute assurance of three things : 
(1) He 1s leading us away from some substantial truth 
that has been allowed to trespass on other and related 
truths; (2) He is leading us towards another truth which 
is greatly exaggerated, because seen through the mists 
of feeling; (3) These promises must be subjected 
to the deductions of reflection and cool common-sense 
before they can have a substantial value.” One would 
think that the truth or falsity of an enthusiast’s state- 
ments, as well as the statements of any other individual, 
depends entirely upon what he presents; and not upon 
a priori judgment ; that because a person is an enthu- 
siast, therefore he must be wrong, does not at first sight 
seem to be sound logic. Several equally good syllogisms 
may be constructed upon the plan quoted. For in- 
stance, (1) Each truth is closely related toalltruth. No 
one is in possession of universal or complete truth: 
therefore, when we listen to any exposition of truth, we 
may be sure that the speaker, not comprehending uni- 
versal truth, is not wholly correct in his presentation. 
(2) Each truth is greatly modified by its relation to all 
truth ; therefore, the speaker must see his truth through 
the mists of ignorance, i.e., of alltruth. (3) Everything 
we hear or read must be ‘‘ subjected to the deductions 
of reflection and cool common-sense before they can 
have a substantial value.” In short, the fact that one 
cannot know everything should give us great humility 
in regard to ‘‘ substantial” values. Prof. Payne’s state- 
ments apply equally to bilious, cold-biooded statements, 
as well as to the statements of an enthusiast. 

The practical outcome of Prof. Payne’s dogma is, 
‘* Teachers beware of enthusiasm in your work ; if you 
are enthusiastic, you are wrong.” He gives no “ sub- 
stantial” reasons for this statement; but coming, as 
it does, from a man occupying a chair of ogics in 
a great university, it must have great weight with young 
teachers, who may be tempted into the pitfall of en- 
thusiasm. He quotes Pestalozzi’s enthusiastic saying 
about turning about the car in Europe, and remarks. 
‘“‘How charming the simplicity and assurance.” He 
might have quoted, at the same time, the saying of Ger- 
many’s great philosopher, Fichte: *‘ lawait the salvation 
of Germany from the methods of Pestalozzi.” 

The professor seems thoroughly saturated by read- 
ing the fierce and prolonged attacks upon the gentle 
teacher of Yverdun. He might have said, ‘‘ We are all 
struggling to accomplish the same great purpose—the 
highest good of humanity. We have many faults and 
errors in regard to the best way. Let us understand 
each other, and then in the kindest spirit criticise each 
other’s mistakes ; but above all, let us not lose the all- 
important battle in this mist of ignorance, by attacking 
and ridiculing each other.” It is extremely difficult not 
to be enthusiastic while there is so much sin, vice, pov- 
erty, and misery in this world, and there are such 
boundless riches in the way of means to prevent them ; 
still, if enthusiasm is wrong, thatends the matter ; cold- 
blooded logic must take its place. 

A complete review would embrace the discussion of 
several other questions, such as, ‘‘From the Known to 
the Unknown,” the terms ‘‘ Nature” and “Natural,” 
‘The Normal School Problem ;” but there is a limit to 
the capacity of these columns. All teachers should read 
and carefully study the book. There is no attempt at a 
complete presentation of the Science of Education in it. 
The writing is very uneven, varying from the greatest 
fairness in discussion, to the opposite. The two points 
which Prof. Payne constantly urges are, (1) the unre- 
mitting study of psychology as the only basis of a 
science of education ; (2) that a knowledge of the history 
of education is indispensable to all progress in the art of 
teaching. 

This sound advice stands above all the demerits of the 
book. All teachers of whatever shade of belief can rest 
the case, if the study Pood in ime history of education, 
and pedagogics are e essential to success in teach- 
ing. Honest investigators will lead us gradually to see 
more nearly eye to eye. Horace Mann once wrote a 
reply to a violent attack by the notorious 31. ‘‘ Reply to 
the Remarks of Thirty-one Boston Schoolmasters, 
page 6:” ‘If 1 had fallen into errors, no one could be 
more rejoiced than myself to have them pointed out, for 
Ire the man who detaches an error from my mind 
as more my benefactor than he who should extract a 
cancer from my vitals; and if friends are so faithless as 
not to disclose one’s faults, it is almost worth while to 
have an enemy to expose them.” 

Ridicule, sarcasm, ‘‘ vague surmises,” and unreason- 
able attacks without data, or reasons, do not point out 
wd and, therefore, can have but little substantial 
value, 


Prof. Payne, with one exception, “‘ Learning to do by 
doing,” finds notbing in the creed or statements of the 
unknown supporters of the so-called ‘‘ New Education,” 
but “an ejaculation, an aspiration, or a sigh.” He 
speaks of the case as ‘‘ hopelessly bad,” of ‘‘ wholesale 
denunciations,” and does not give one word of ay 
for his ‘‘ wholesale” statements. There are thousands 
of teachers in this country, who are earnestly, honestly. 
and faithfully struggling towards the light ; they make 
countless mistakes, fall into countless errors; the 
honesty of b pwrgmcned which will lead them to see their 
failings, and to persistently investigate every important 
subject, is the only safeguard, and the only true means 
of progress. On the other hand, there are thousands of 
teachers who seek some pretext for inertia ; they blindly 
cling to tradition, and look everywhere for some solace 
in their distress, High on the pedestal of a chair of 

agogics stands a man who cries out, *‘ Beware of the 
‘New Education,’—it tends to destroy schools,—it is 
nothing but an ejaculation, an aspiration, or a sigh. It 
takes away your landmarks and gives you nothing in 
place of them.” He tells them of no book, of no school, 
or any data whatever, from which they can subject “‘ to 
the deductions of reflection and cool common-sense ;” he 
simply cries, “‘ Beware!” As it is, any teacher who does 
not wish to investigate for himself, can point to any 
method or device used in school, and think that is the 
‘* New Education ;” therefore, according to Prof. Payne, 
“that is wrong.” 
On the one hand, the book is of great value to teach- 
ers, a8 an incentive and guide to study; on the other 
hand, it is a one-sided discussion in which the author 
presents opinions that no sane man ever dreamed of, 
and then. with great gravity, overcomes them. 
The influence of popular opinion, rather than “cool 
common sense,” stands decidedly in the way of the use- 
fulness of this, otherwise, good book; Payneism, how- 
ever, has some great merits, if taken with ‘the deduc- 
tions of cool common-sense.” 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA, 


The teachers’ institute for Jefferson county met at Warrior, 
April 6. The attendance was large, and the teachers were en- 
thusiastic. The discussions of the various subjects of school 
work were animated, and to the purpose. Several distinguished 
teachers were present, among them Hon. Solomon Palmer, state 
superintendent of education. Much good was done, especially 
in causing the parents and the patrons of schools to understand 
the great object of the teacher, and in sccuring better co-opera- 
tion on the part of patrons. The teachers of Jefferson county 
rejoice that the law has made it the duty of our. county superin- 
tendent to visit the schools, and devcte his whole time to the 
work of building up our public schools. Our next institute will 
be held the second week in July. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Superintendents Harrington, of Bridgeport, and Dutton, of 
New Haven, have recently been unanimously re-elected. 

The Fairfield county teachers’ association will meet at South 
Norwalk, May 20-21. A large meeting is expected. 


GEORGIA. 


Dr. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, the celebrated educationai lecturer, 
spent a week in Columbus recently, and during the time delivered 
two splendid lectures to the public generally, and several special 
ones to the teachers of the public schools. They were enthusias- 
tically received, and are calculated to do great and lasting good. 

Teachers throughout the state are rejoiced to know that our 
Peabody teachers’ institute will not be discontinued this summer. 
as it was at une time feared that it would be. Dr. Orr, the state 
school commissioner, announces that the secretary of the Pea- 
body fund has again generously placed at his disposal an amount 
for carrying on the institute, and that it will be conducted at 
Atlanta this summer, beginning July 18, and lasting one month. 
The best teachers and lecturers obtainable will be employed. 
This institute has been very largely attended during the past two 
years, and is doing incalculable good. It isnow generally recog- 
nized as an extremely valuable adjunct to the educational work 
of the state. 

The twenty-first annual mecting of the Georgia teachers’ asso- 
ciation will be held at West Point, May 3, 4,5. An excellent pro- 
gram has been prepared, and a large attendance is expected. 

A site for the proposed state school of technology in the city of 
Atlanta has at last been selected. The plans and specifications 
of the buildings have been prepared, and work on them will 
begin as soon as the contracts can te letout. The cOmmissioners 
announce that, if no misbap befalls, the institution will be open 
for students by September, 1885. The establishment of this 
school is the most important educational step that Georgia has 
taken since the war. 

Columbus. Correspondent. 


KANSAS, 
The teachers of the north, and western part of Mitchell County 


have arranged to hold regular meetings once a month. The 
movement was etarted by Supt. D. W. DeLay. 


J. HARRIS SHAPPELL. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

At the annual school meeting ir Franklin, Omar Towne, John 
W. Staples, and Parker C. Hancock were chosen membets of the 
board of education. It was voted to raise $3,500, for schools and 
repairs, more than the law requires ; $15,000 for the building of a 
new school- house, and the purchase of land in the vicinity of the 
high school building at the Falls, making the whole amount of 
money raised for schoul purposes upwards of $20,000. 

Hon E. B. 8. Sanborn retires from the board aftcr a continuous 
service of eleven years, with the sincere respect and good wishes 
of a majority of his felluw citizens. What be has accomplished 
for the welfare of the schools, in the erection ot comfortable and 





prove a fitting monument to his memory during this generation: 
Miss Flora Estes bas resigned her position as assistant teacher 
in the high school in Rochester. 

John 8. Adams bas been re-elected on the Peterboro schoo) 
board for three years, and $12,000 has been appropriated for a 
much needed new school in the village. The high school opened 
the spring term with A. 8. Annis and Jennie E. Hadiey as 
teachers. 

Prof. John H. Wright, Dartmouth °73, who went from the 
associate professorship of Greek in Dartmouth College wo fill a 
similar position in Johns Hopkins University last September, has 
accepted the chair of Greek literature in Hat vard University, and 
will begin his duties Oct. 1, 1887. 
Concord. State Correspondent. 


NEW JERSEY. 


From the report of Supt. C. E. Meleney, of Paterson, we glean 
the following interesting points: The total number of schools 
and departments is 24; total number of teachers 176 ; the aver- 
age enrollment, in both day and evening schools, 9,068; the per 
cent. of attendance 84. He says of primary schools: 

“ The training of litile children in the first year of their schoo! 
life is gradually changing in the direction of the kindergarten. 
Experience is making more appurent the necessity of a better 
adaptation of the appliances and faeilities of the school to the 
powers and capacity of the children. Instead of cramming little 
heads with what we grown people bave suppused they ought to 
contain, science shows us that the little chila’s has faculties which 
are to be developed in a certain way, ata fitting time, and by 
suitable appliances and methods. A step has been taken in this 
direction. We now have eight teachers engaged in kindergarten 
work to an extent suitable for children five or six years old. 
This has been done without all the conveniences of a perfectly 
equipped kindergarten, and with materials furnished by the 
teachers, the principals and the superintendents each contributing 
a little.’’ 

During the past year drawing has been introduced into all the 
schools. Supt. Meleney’s views on this branch of the work are 
particularly valuable: 

“ A complete course in drawing depends upon more than draw- 
ing books and manuals; it means something more than making 
copies from the books. It embraces studies in form, making 
forms, modeling, object drawing, working drawings, views of 
objects, etc.; in short, a complete training of the hand and eye as 
an introduction to industrial work. Drawing has been intro- 
duced as the simplest and most feasible feature of manual ac- 
tivity of children, and encourages improved habits of study and 
observation. Its bearing upon the industries of the country is 
shown by the fact that the development and extension of indus- 
trial drawing in elementary schools has induced the technical 
training of the future artisans at an earlier age than formerly. 
When the study of drawing shall find a place in the schools equal 
to its importance, and when its comyanion elements of manual 
development are provided for in the public school system, we 
may expect a greater number of skilled and expert workers, both 
menand women. The direct bearing of this feature of education 
upon the deveiopment of skilled labor, and its application to the 
industries of our city, make it of especial importance.” 

Concerning manual training he says: 

“The development of this department of education has been 
referred to incidentally in previous sections of his report, par- 
ticularly in connecticn with the kindergarten, from which itis to 
be developed, and in connection with drawing, which has been 
introduced also as another step in this direction; yet it is a sub- 
ject of such importance as to require a place even though neces- 
sarily brief. A brief, comprehensive, and authoritative summary 
of the claims of those who advocate manual training, has been 
set forth by the Industrial Education Association of New York, 
which is quoted in part in the superintendent’s report. 

Tam convinced that a small appropriation would enable us to 
make a beginning of manual work in one or more schools which 
would demonstrate the practicability of the idea. Iam aware 
that our limited appropriations makes this recommendation an 
embarrassing one, yet it isa live question to-day, and demands 
the attention of the board, even though we may have to look to 
the future tor a complete grafting of it upon our school system.” 


ELLEN A FOLGER. 





OHIO. 


A fifteen-year-old boy stabbed Miss Ida Lysle, a school teacher 
at Bloomville, O., recently, because she chastized his younger 
brother. Her injuries are serious. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Prof. John Ballentine has been elected to the chair of ancient 
language:, in the new state normal school at Clarion. 

The trustees of the Cumberland Valley state normal school 
bave elected Miss Alice Baugher teacher of music. 

The high schools of Clearfield and Osceola Mills have been mak- 
ing additions to their libraries. Each school has recently given 
an entertainment to raise muney for that purpose. 

The Philadelphia alumni association, of Princeton College, held 
its twentieth annual banquet at the Hotel Bellevue, April 1. 
Nearly a hundred alumni were present. 

The alumni association of Franklin and Marshall College, for 
Philadelphia, was organized the evening before the above. 

Hon. M. B. Hughes informs us that an effort is being made in 
the present legislature to increase the state appropriation for 
public schools from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

The six-month school law has been killed in the Senate. 

Gov. Beaver uppointed Friday, April 22,as Arbor Day. Penn- 
sylvunia is blessed with two Arbor Days each year,—one in the 


TENNESSEE. 


Hon. Thos. H. Paine, ex-state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, has been elected superintendent of the Jackson schools, to 
succeed Hon. Frank Smith, recently appointed state superin- 
tendent. 

The city schools of Tullahoma closed on April 15, the funds 
being insufficient to sustain them longer. They bave just com- 
pleted a $6,000 building. The schools, under the management of 
Supt. Brooks, have attained an enviable reputation. 

The general assembly recently refused to appropriate the $500 
usually granted the state superintendent for traveling expenses. 





elegant schoo} buildings, and in their general adyancement, will 


The requisite amount will be furnished by the teachers of the 


state, I think, 
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Gallatin has erected a $14,000 building, and will inaugurate a 
system of free graded schools in the fall. 

The towns of Tennessee are rapidly levying municipal taxes, 
and organizing free schools. Under the guidance of Supt. Smith, 
we expect great development in the next two yeurs. 

The Union City schools closed on April 15. Lack of funds 
is the cause. The amount appropriated would have been sufli- 
cient but for the fact that additional teachers had to be em- 
ployed, desks purchased, etc. The same thing would have oc- 
curred at Jackson, but for the fact that the board of mayor and 
aldermen last week increased’the appropriation $1,000. 


VERMONT. 


Among the beautiful foothills of the Green Mountains, where 
they begin to sink into the rolling plains about the headwaters of 
Lake Champlain, there has stood for one huadred years the oldest 
institution of learning in continuous service in Vermont. It was 
started as the Rutland County Grammar School in 1787, while 
Vermont acknowledged allegiance to no power except its own 
governor and legisiature, and while Indians were still plentiful 
in many paris of the commonwealth. Before many years the in- 
stitution had grown to have a wide reputation as Castleton 
Seminary, and sent its sons to Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Middle- 
bury. and other eastern colleges, while its daughters—for it was 
co-educational—went as teachers to all parts of the country. 
The school bas bad many vicissitudes, but has never yielded to 
the storms that have sometimes beaten upon it, und now it is a 
part of the normal school system of the state as well as a semi- 
pary. On August 10, it will celebrate its centennial anniversary 
with the pomp and circumstance due to such an in-eresting 
occasion. Committees are hard at work making plans for this, 
and calling in as many of the absent children of the school as 
possible, The executive committee consists of Judge J. B. 
Bromley, A. E. Leavenworth, principal of the school; D. D. Cole, 
E. H. Armstrong, Henry L. Ciark, and Waiter E. Howard, while 
the committee on correspondence is headed by Walter E. Howard, 
who has the assistance of Margaret K. Adams and Marie O. 
Northrop. The latter committee hopes that all who are to attend 
the celebration will send word as soon as possible, and that as 
many names and addresses of former pupils may be sent to Mr. 
Howard as can be learned by every old Castleton boy or girl who 
hears of the centennial. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The West Virginia educationai association meets at Charleston, 
the capital of the state, July 5, 1887. The program is not yet 
prepared, but it will be one of the best ever presented in the 
state. Itisthe intention to have the papers embrace the live 
questions of the day—not merely technical points on the tieory 
and practice of teaching, or how examinations should be con- 


ducted, but how our schools can be made more efficient, in order 


to attain the great ead for which established. There will be two, 
if not three, evening lectures. O.8. Long, clerk of the supreme 
court of appeals, will be one of the lecturers, the others a:e not 
yet secured. 
Cincinnati, O., and Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, are both 
expected to be present. The people of the state are beginning to 


realize that the meetings of the repre:entative educators of our 
state, set in motion forces that operaie for good to the schools 
during the year following; hence the different sections of the 


state are very anxious to have the teachers meet with them. 


Prof. U. &. Fleming, and his corps of assistants, are doing 
He is one of our 


splendid work in the Grafton public schools. 
very best educators. 


Wheeling. State Correspondent. F. H. C. 


WISCONSIN. 


Arrangements for the Wisconsin summer school of sciences, to 
be opened at the state university about the middle of next July, 
are assuming definite shape. Physiology and zoology will be 
under the charge of Prof. Birgc; Prof. Daniels will have the 
chemistry; Prof. King of River Falls, the physics and botany; 
Prof. Heritage, the Latin; aad Prof. Stearns, the psychology and 


general methods. There will be ample facilities for laboratory 


work, and the libraries uf the city will be accessible to members 


of this school. 
The Wisconsin teachers’ 
committees in the interest of the National Association : 





City 


schools, W. E. Anderson, W. H. Beach, Albert Hardy; Gistrict 
schools, E. C. Wiswall, Mrs. J. C. Sherwin, Henry Severin; in- 
dustrial exhibit, J. K. McGregor, E. R. Smith, L. H. Clark; kind- 
ergartens, Mary J. McCullough, Helen M. Dewey; state schools, 
A. 0. Wright, J. W. Swiler, Mrs. Sarah F. Little; university and 
colleges, W. C. Whitford, Alexander Kerr, A. W. Burr; normal 
schools, the presidents of the five schools; business colleges, 
R. G. Denning. C. H. Keyes has been appointed general manager 


of the exhivit. 


Residents of the village of Oakfield, Fond du Lac county, bave 
subscribed $1,000 toward the erection of a high school building 
in that place. They agreed to raise $1,000 more by taxation of 


village property. 


Prof. R. D. Salisbury, of Beloit College, expects to leave f:r 
Europe this spring, for a year or two of study. A reception was 


recently given in his honor by the faculty of the college. 


Albion Academy, in Dane;county, has entered on a period of 
prosperity, under the management of Prof. 8. L. Maxson. Its 


attend 


basr 





hed nearly one hundred. 


Prescott has commenced the construction of a new high school 
building, to cost $15,000, and to be provided with the best modern 


apparatus for heating and ventilating. 


Forty new students have been admitted to the normal school at 


Oshkosh, at the opening of the spring term. 


B. F. Grogan, formerly county superintendent of Sheboygan 
county, and principal of the Sheboygan high school, is now edit- 


ing a paper at Canon City, Col. 


A novel and valuable exercise has recently been inaugurated 
Meetings are held 
by the students for the purpose of social culture. Social observ- 
ances are discussed, and instructions are given by the faculty on 
manners, etiquette, and kindred subjects, at these meetings. 
Occasionally receptions are given by the faculty in which these 
theories are put into practice. The plan meets with general 
‘pproval among the students, and is worthy of adoption by all 


by the faculty of the Oshkosh nermal school. 


institutions, 


St, Francis, State Correspondent, BA. BELDA. 


Hon. E. E. White, superintendent of schools in 


yn has appointed the following 


JERSEY CITY. 





Avery interesting and largely attended meeting of the city 
teachers’ association was held at the high school building on the 
20th. Prof. B. C. Unseld, with pupils from public schools No. 3, 
No, 4, No. 7, No. 8, furnished the music, which was exceptional'y 
good. The professor explained the Tonic-sol-fa system, showing 
its advantages, and the ease with which pupils master it. State 
Supt. of Education, Hon. E. O. Chapman, gave a short, interest- 
ing, and practical address on the * Relation of Teachers to their 
Pupils.” 

The feature of the occasion, however, was blackboard sketch- 
ing and chalk talks, by Prof. Geo. E. Little, of Washington, D. C. 
The teachers were delighted at his work, and would have been 
willing to listen an hour longer. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





One by one the landmarks of the Revolution are disappearing. 
Hamilton Grange, located on tbe east side of Tenth avenue, be- 
tween 141st and 145th streets, o. ce the home of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, has been invaded by a small army of mechanics and laborers, 
who are digging sewers, greding streets, building houses, and 
otherwise forcing the natural beauties of scenery to give way to 
the march of modern improvements. Convent avenue is laid out 
through the centre of the farm, Of the thirteen trees planted by 
Alexander Hamilton, it is said, to commemorate the origina! 
states of the Union, twelve are still standing. The other tree 
died about the time that South Carolina seceded from the 
Union. 





A festival matinee was given at the Metropolitan Opera House- 
April 14, under the management of Augustin Daly and A. M. 
Palmer. to aid the directors of the Catholic Protectory at West- 
chester in erecting buildings to replace those destruyed by fire in 
December, The fire caused a loss of $20,000 over the insurance 
It will be of gen«rul interest t> our readers to know something 
of the character of this exceileat institution. In the boys’ depart- 
ment the training is directed to un extended variety of arts, in- 
cluding printing, stereotyping, tailoring, shoemaking, weaving, 
baking, carpentering, chairmaking, blacksmithing, the machinist 
and wheelright trades, farming and gardeniog. The girls are in- 
structed in sewing und in glove making, and housekeeping arts. 
As high a standard as possible is sought in the different trades, 
the idea being that boys and girls should be enabled t»rough this 
training to acquire a skil! leading to prosperous activity and a 
respectable position in life. 

As a stimulus to good work the boys are offered remuneration 
for skill, By this arrangement a lad leaving the shoe shop not 
long ago had $66.95 to bis credit. The discipline of the workshop 
has proved the most effectual corrective of idle and evil propensi- 
ties, almost universally existing with the destitute and untrained 
class received for elevation as well as protection. 

School instruction fills some hours of the day for each pupil. 
The schcol system is also not without plenty of play. The West- 
chester farm, purchased in 1865 for the permanent location of 
the Protectory, contains, in addition to its 150 acres of arable 
ground, a considerable extent of meadow land. By flooding 
about twenty acres of the latter, the boss have royal sport in 
skating. A bathing ground of 12 acres borders a salt creek, 
forming an inlet of the Sound. The different college teams in 
the vicinity are familiar with the advantages of the ba!l ground. 
The Protectory boys also maintain a military band and an orches- 
tra. Witb over a hundred pieces, they ferm no insignicant com- 
pany. 2,000 or 3,000 young people, guarded at Westchester from 
the ills of poverty and ignorance, are a healthy multitude. One- 
half of one per cent. of their number is the estimated death rate 
among them. 


Columbia College celebrated its hundredth anniversary, 
April 13. Old King’s College was originally founded in 1754, but 
the charter was renewed and confirmed by the legislature of New 
York in 1787. The centennary of this dete was a great day in the 
history of the college. In the morning, appropriate literary and 
religious exercises were held in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Gen. Woodford made the introductory address. Then he intro- 
duced Frederic R. Coudert, ’50, as the centennial orator. Mr. 
Coudert spoke of the power of knowledge when backed by 
intelligent manbood, and of the dangers to the coming genera- 
tion of a loss of its faith, as a result of the great independence of 
thought and speech which has been achieved in the past century. 

This was Mr. Coudert’s idea of the sort of university which is to 
educate the coming generations of youth: 

“ The true university is that which teaches nothing that is use- 
legs, and everything that is useful and good. Its aim should be 
to form a class of men who, by their treining, moral and ir tel- 
lectual, would be the model men of the country, in the goverr- 
ment of which they might be expected to take a large and useful 
part. I would be bold enough to say that the real university 
should concern itself in ripening useful talents, in eliminating 
useless and idle theories.” 

Before conferring the degrees, President Barnard announced 
that he had received a munificent offer in the interests of the 
college. A number of gentlemen, who did not desire to be 
named, had expressed their intention of endowing a chair of 
rabbinical Hebrew, and the donation would amount to $100,000. 

The degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred on twenty-three 
persons, four of whom were absent. Among them were George 
William Curtis, the Rev. Dr. RK. 8S. Storrs, George Bancroft, 
Andrew D. White, Amelia B. Edwards, and Alice Elvira Freeman, 
president of Wellesley College. 

Twenty eight persons received the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Among these were Mayor Hewitt, Judge Andrews, Judge Ra- 
pallo, Judge Earl, Frederic R. Coudert, Chief Justice Morrison 
Waite, of the United States Supreme Court; Daniel Manning, 
Jobn Tyndall, and Maria Mitchell, astronomer at Vassar College. 
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LETIERS... | 


ANSWERS TO TECHNICAL QUESTIONS. 


These questions can be found in the JouRNAL of April 2. 


1. I mark on the scale of 100, perfect ; 90, good ; 80, fair; 
and 70 and below, poor. In marking, a thoroueh acquaint- 
ance with the peculiarities of recitation and habhits ef 
study of pupils is necessary, if jastice is done. A pnpil 
should ven more than one trial before ‘ poor,” or 
even “‘ fair,” is given, since some pupils can tell more about 
a lesson in a half-dozen words than others in as many sen- 
tences. Mark for what the child actually as y 

d OwN 


2. The ~~ ad of a representative includes all citi- 
zens of his district. Dr. N. B. WEBSTER. 
3. Pyramids of Egypt, The Sphinx, Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, Mausoleum of Mausolus, Colossus of Rhodes, 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and "the Pharos of A exan- 
dria, have been called the Seven Wonders of the World, 
By some writers the Statue of Jupiter Olympus, by Phidias. 
has been named instead of the Sphinx. N. B. 

4. Yes, it is proper to say Mr. and Mrs. President Ae 
land. N. B. W. 


5. Washington and Dakota are not states. N. B. W. 
6. A locus in geometry is any line or surface traversed 
by a point moving according to certain fixed conditions, If 
the condition is uniform distance from a fixed point in one 
plane, the locus is the circumference of a circie; but if in 
all possible planes, it is the surface of a sphere. 

a ey 2 
7. By the French as far as it is national. N. B. W. 
8. John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, is President of the Senate 
for the 50:h Congress, and hence Vice President of the 
United States. He occupies a curious position. As senator 
he is liable to expulsion, but not to impeachment. As 
Vice-President he is subject to impeachment, hut not to 
expulsion, according to the constitution. N. B. W. 
9. The product of any quantity, (fractional or not), bya 
multiplier jess than one, must be less than the mul'ipli- 
cand, because the latter is taken less than once, and a 
whole is ter than any of its parts. 
A quotient is how many times the divisor can be teken 
from the dividend, (fractional or not), and if the divisor er 
subtrahend is a fraction, or less than one, it can be taken 
more times than one is contained in the dividend, and 
hence the quotient is larger than the dividend. N. B. W. 
10. Amt. ot $1,500 for 4 ms. at 7 per cent, =$1,535, 

$1,000 “ 3 “ 7 per cent. =$1,017.50, 
Sum of payments, with interest, =$2.552.50. 
,500—$2,552,50=$947.50, bal. of debt. 

Amt. of $1 for 3 ms. a* 7 per cent. =$1.0175. 
$947.50+-$1.0175=—$931.20 + present worth. J. E.G 
11. Dionysian festivals were held in Athens and Attica 
in honor of the god Dionysus or Bacchus. The fist per- 
manent theatre in the world was built at Athens by Philes, 
B.C. 420, for the exhibition of the Dionysian or dramatic 
contests. There were four of these, occurring in the 6th. 
7th, 8th, and 9th months, respectively, of the Attic year. 
Some account of them may be found in Anthon’s Classical 
Dictionary, p 1306. Tee Dionysia were in charge of the 
highest magistrates of the state, and were regarded as the 
dramatic Olympia of Greece. As connected with religion, 
they were also called the Dionysian rites. The period of 
the celebration of the Dionysia has been called the 
“Dionysian Period.” I know of no other such period. 
The vame was not derived from Dionysius, but from e* 
pysus. N. B. V 
12. Recaca de la Palma, near the Rio Grande, onab 
Gen. Zachary Taylor defeated the Mexicans under Ger. 
Arista, May 9, 1846, has been called the ‘“‘ River of Palms.” 
The proper signification is the ‘“‘ Ravine of Palms.” 

N. B. W 
13. Fuel burns faster in cold weather because the air is 
denser and drier than when warm, and hence has a greater 
proportion of oxygen to oxidize, or burn the coal. or 
wood. N. B. W. 


aN. 








14, The horse grazes }¢ of : a circle, which is1¢ acre. Then 
the urea of entire circle is 2 acres. Required to find the 
radius of this circle or length of rope. 

160 x 2=820, No. sq. rds. in 2 a. 
820+-.7854=407.43, sq. of diam. 


¥ 407.43 = 20,18, twice length of rope. 
20.18+-2=10.09, length of rope in rds. 
J. P. Town, 


15. Election day is not a national legal holiday, but is 
made a holiday in some states. N. B. W. 
16. The teacher or pupils will be wise to make fires if 
the “district” refuses, as the party most interested in 
cold weather. ; 
17. By ubserving height of column of quicksilver or the 
hand of an aneroid. As we ascend a mountain, the air be- 
comes rarer, hence aless amount of pressure is exerted, 
and the mercury in the barometer falls. Tables have been 
constructed showing the amount of fall for 1,000 ft. 

. P. Town 

“18, This example illustrates the need of historic al and 
comparative language-study. Historically, might 1s from 
mihte, t tense of the Anglo-Saxon verb mayan, to be 
able. * Pogically, the proposition is the apodosis of an un- 
real condition in present time, the protasis being sup- 
pressed. English by no means preserves the delicacy of 
distinction in inthe eupremion of conditions which is found 
in Latin and Greek and other synthetic languages ; still, 
= English as in all languages, that which is conceived as 

ee erey is expressed by a historical tense, probably re- 
Tat to the time when the impossibility bean, on, “ER 
I were you, (but I was not_created you), I should act differ- 
ently.” CLARENCE EDWARDS, 

19. In silence by writing from dictation. N. B. W. 

20. In England, half-penny stamped postal cards were 
issued to the public Oct. 1, 1870. I find no account of their 
use in Austria or Germany at an earlier date. 

P cards were in use in Canada in 1872, and were 
first issued in the United States in May, 1873. They were 
first used in France in 1878, and before 1875 were general 
in Europe. In 1875, after January 1, international tal 
cards, ng two cents in the United States, were in use 
between all the leading maceneen countries and the United 








Lansing Taylor, 8. T, D, 


States, as agreed on at the International Convention a} 
Berne, in October, 1874, N. B, W, 
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PERSONS AND FACTS. 

The late John G. Saxe received many requests for his auto- 
graph, even during bis last iliness, The day he died, one came 
from a boy in a far western villuge, It came too late. 

During the latter years of bis life Rev. Ray Palmer gave much 
attention to Latin hymnology. 

Mr. Oscar Strauss, the new minister to Turkey, is of Hebrew 
birth, He is the author of a book on republican government. 

The committee, having charge of the movement for the raising 
of funds for the erection of a monument to Henry Ward 
Beecher, have decided to invite Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker of Lon- 
don, to come to New York and deliver an oration next October. 


The office of the Boston Pilot boasts of three poets,—John 
Boyle O’ Reilly, James Jeffrey Roche, and Miss Katharine E. Con- 
way. 

Mark Twain gets from his English publishers royalties amount- 
ing to $5,000 a year. 

Professor Tyndall's resignation of the professorsbip of Natural 
Philosophy in the Royal Institution, which he has held since 1853, 
has been accepted with deep regret by the managers. 


The twenty-third anniversary of the death of Gen. Sedgwick, 
at Spottsylvania, wili be celebrated, May 12, by the dedication of 
& monument to his memory. 


Dr. McCosh has subscriptions amounting to $42,300 for Prince- 
ton’s art school. 

The Coronet made two hundred miles a day, for a week, in the 
great ocean race. 

Emperor William received five furniture vans full of presents, 
on the occasion of his ninetieth birthday. 


George C. Gorham of Washington, will write the biography of 
Edwin M.Stanton. He expects to bave it finished in two years. 

The number of victims of the Buffalo hotel fire has reached 
fourteen. 

Anthony Barrios, son of the late President of Guatemala, is a 
student of West Point,and young Zarala,son of the man who 
overthrev and caused the death of President Barrios, is also at 
West Point, and is his classmate. 

A Boston man secured a rare book the other day, at the auction 
sale of the library of the late Prof. Mitchel of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It was one of the two copies in existence of ** The 
General Laws and Liberties of the Massachusetts Colony,” Cam- 
bridge, 1672. The other copy was sold five years ago for $500; 
the lucky Boston man secured his for $2. ’ 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








Marshal Bazine was attacked bya Frenchman in Madrid, April 
18, and stabbed in the head. 

The London Skinners’ Company has evicted many tenants from 
its estates near Londonderry. ‘The tenants made a strong resist- 
ance. 

Alexander Mitchell, the Milwaukee millionaire, died at the 
Hoffman House, in New York, April 19. He left property valued 
at $20,000,000, 

Another plot was discovered recently to kill the Czar of 
Russia. 

The bill for prohibition in Newfoundland was defeated in the 
Assembly by the casting of a vote by the speaker. 

The railroad committee of the New York senate reported ad- 
versely the bill, allowing the construction of the Broadway 
elevated railroad. 

A memorial service for the late ex-President Arthur was held 
in the Assembly chamber in Albany, on the evening of April 20. 
Chauncey M. Depew delivered a eulogy. 

The Ameer’s army was defeated recently in Afghanistan, in a 
battle with the rebel forces. 

The kidnapping of a French official,on French territory, by 
German police, is causing considerable war talk in Europe. 

The Illinois legislature has decided to provide manual labor for 
the convicts. 

James Russell Lowell sailed for Eng.and, April 21. Before 
leaving, the position of overseer of Harvard University was 
tendered him, which he declined. 

There is a growing sentiment in Nova Scotia in favor of annex- 
ation to the United States. 

In view of the strong feeling in Canada against the British 
government's action towards Ireland, the Dominion government 
has refused to contribute towards a military demonstration on 
the fiftieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s accession to the 
throne. 

Queen Kxpiolani, of the Hawaiian kingdom, will attend Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee in June. 

A monument to John C. Calhoun has been erected in Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 

In answer to inquires whether he was in favor of a reconcilia- 
tion with Italy, the Pope said that he wishes peace with Italy, but 
he has never thought of abandoning the rights of the church, or 
the papacy. 

A schooner was wrecked off the coast of Oregon recently, and 
thirty-three lives were lost. 

Gen. Alexander R. Lawton of Savannah, has been appointed 
minister to Austria. 

William C. Dole, professor of athletics at Yale College, died 
April 18. His eldest son, William Dole, is professor of athletics 
at Cornel! University. Lester C. occupies the same position at 
St. Paul’s school, and Frank is in charge of athletics at the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

President Cleveland reviewed the emancipation procession in 
Washington, April 18, 


Tf the liver and kidneys are sluggish and inactive, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla will rouse them to prompt and regular action, Take it 


BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HANDY MANUAL OF USEFUL INFORMATION. Compiled by 
Prf. Geo. W. Conklin. Chicago: Geo. W. Ogilvie, 
Publisher, 226 Lake Street. 8316 pp. 25 cents. 


In this little volume, which is really a pocket edition, 
will be found as much a prin matter as can be 
ressed into service in sosmall aspace. It teems with in- 
ormation on more than two thousand subjects, and two 
million facts of greater or less value are given to the pub- 
lic by Professor Conklin, in this one small book. Among 
other tiings will be found statistical tables of practical 
value for mercaants, mechanics, editors, lawyers, printers, 
doctors, farmers, lumbermen, bankers, book-keepers, poli- 
ticians, and ali classes of workers in every department of 
human effort...Its facts will be seen to be an epitome of mat- 
ters historical, statistical, political, and geographical, with 
ovhers of general interest. Its statistics are brought down 
to date, and will be found cerrect in all ticulars. Any 
one wishing information on a multitude of practical points, 
should have a copy of this ‘‘ Handy Manual.” 


PERLEY’s REMINISCENCES OF SIXTY YEARS IN THE Na- 
TIONAL METROPOLIS. By Ben: Perley Poore. [llustrated. 
Hubbard Brothers, Publishers, Philadelphia. Vol. L., 
547 pp.; Vol. II., 543 pp. 

Two books containing a greater mass of interesting 
matter than the first and second volumes of “ Reminis- 
cences” can hardly be imagined. They are the reault of 
sixty years’ ne ence; and in their preparation, Mr. 
Poore, £0 weli known as veteran journalist, clerk of the 
Senate printing records, editor, and author, has brought 
together facts illustrating the art, genius, humor, eccen- 
tricities, jealousies, ambitions, and intrigues of brilliant 
statesmen, ladies, officers, diplomats, Joboyists, and other 
noted celebrities of the world that gather at the center of 
the nation; besides, descriptions of imposing inaugura- 
tion ceremonies, gala-day festivities, army reviews, ete., 
ete. The object of the author is to give personal details 
concerning prominent men and women in social and politi- 
cal life at Washington, since he has known it. He has, 
too, especially endeavored to portray those who have en- 
acted the laws, and interpreted and enforced the pro- 
visions under which the United States has advanced 
during the past sixty years. In narrating what has trans- 
pired within his recollection, Mr. Poore has gathered up 
many piquantly personal bits of chat that have drifted to 
him from the whirlpools of gossip, or the quiet havens of 
conversation, but the American people are interested in 
what is being done in the nation, as well asio the actors 
and doers. ery is, in most cases, believing; and, as a 
consequence, the instances and illustrations from life, as 
witnessed by the author, will come to us with greater 
forceand point than as if given later on, as a matter of mere 
history. Generally, historians delineate acts of chivalry, 
bravery, and nobleness of the men of their nation, but in 
these ** Reminiscences,” Mr. Poore has done full justice to 
the women of the nation also. The women of the White 
House and the leaders of society at our — have en- 
acted their part so well and acceptably, that they deserve a 
more than passing notice. Mr. Poore has done them jus- 
tice in g measure. Upon examination, the first volume 
will be seen to open with the tenth Presidential electior, 
when John Quincy Adams became President, on Februar 
9, 1825,—and from that date to the close of the second 
volume, each page preserves its own interest and value. The 
great difficulty experienced by the author in compiling his 
work has been the great mass of material from which to 
select. To have given a full and connected history, politi- 
cal and social, of the doings at the National Metropolis 
during sixty years, would require many volumes,—so a 
wise selection of the most conspicuous features has only 
been attempted. 

The entire volumes abound in ilustrations, some of 
them of quaint and old-fashioned character. The type is 
large and —aney clear, the paper highly finished and, 
of good quality. these ‘“‘ Reminiscences ’’ are models 
of exact truthfulness, and the sketches given the result of 
extensive observation, no thoughtful American shouid be 
content until he has made himself the possessor of these 
valuable books. 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE INFINITE, and the Solution of 
the Mathematical Antinomies: A Study in eh pe. 
cal Analysis. By George S. Fullerton, A.M., B.D. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 131 pp. $1.00. 
The question treated in this little volume is one of no 
small interest, from several points of view. To one inter- 
ested in lucid and systematic thinking, the tangle of 
thought which has always obtained in this corner of the 
philosophic field cannot but be irritating. When we have 
the finite and taik of the infinite, we are playing witha 
word,—deceiving ourselves into believing that we can 
know what is in its very natureinconceivable. In the prepar- 
ation of this work the author has endeavored to write with 
great clearness and simplicity, and to avoid as much as pos- 
sible all issues not directly connected with the immediate 
subject. The body of the k is divided into six chapters, 
the first being Introductory,-—followed by, The Conception 
not Quantitative,—the Antinomies of ilton,—Kant, 
Mill, and Clifford,—The Conceivable and the Existent,— 
and the Conceivability of the Infinite. 
A thorough and careful examination of these subjects, as 
treated by Professor Fullerton, will prove tothe student 
that, at least, the obscurity characteristic of many of the 
discussions upon this portentous subject, is absent, and 
that the thoughts advanced and elaborated are remark- 
ably clear and plain. The student of deep and intricate 
points will enjoy an examination of this boo 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE NATURE AND EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 
AND Narcotics. By L. H. Luce, M.D. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., Publishers. 28 pp. 10 cents. 


This synopsis, by Dr. Luce, is prepared in order that a 
systematic outiine of the chemical nature, pI ysiological 
action, and pathological effects of narcotics may be oa 
sented to students, especially. As many leave school before 
—— have advanced so far in the study, this little pamphlet 
give them, in a nut-shell, the salient points this 
important subject. The history, chemical composition, 
nee gg pet ies, uses, and effects of alcohol are por- 


colts also given, with moral effects and heredity. Fol- 
alcohol, are tobacco, with its comgorien, phase 
action and effects,—opium, and chloral hydrate. 
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pamphlet will be of great value to teachers in prepar- 
ing topics for their classes, 








GEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. Mineralogy. By W. O. Crosby. 
Boston: Publisbed by the Society. 184 pp. 


Mineralogy is merely another name for descriptive in- 
organic chemistry, and according to this broad view of the 
ence, is very Lowey’ It_is therefore simply for the sake 
of convenience that, in collections of minerals as weil as in 
treatises on mineral: , the subject-matter of the science 
is restricted chiefly to the comparatively small number of 
inorganic solids existing ready formed in nature. In pre- 
ing this volume, Professor Crosby has treated the sub- 
ect under several heads, illustrati Chemical Mineral- 
»—Morphologic Mineralogy,—and Physical Mineralogy. 
hese divisions are given under Comparative Mineraloxy. 
Systematic Mineralogy includes the Ciassification of Min- 
erals, and the Descriptions of Minerals, or Descriptive 
—- pg Professor Crosby has, in this paper-covered 
volume of 184 pages, including an alphabetical index, 
crowded a great amount of useful scientific material. 


RULES OF CONDUCT. 
Farewell Addresses. 
troduction and Notes. 
4 Park Street ; New York: 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 106 pp. 15 cents. 


These monthly issues of the Riverside Literature Series 
embrace some of the most interesting masterpieces of our 
greatest writers. ‘This one, containing as it does so much 
that is of importance and interest in the everyday life of 
Washington, wil] furnish material for schools and teachers 
to use in preparing special celebrations, and by a little in- 
genuity, it can be in a variety of ways. There are in 
this volume ten chapters, besides events in the life of 
George Washington. e “Rules” will seem rather stiff 
to us, as they are given in rather more stilted language then 
is now used in ordinary writing,—but they are of such a 
high grade of excellence that any one following them 
will of necessity grow more manly and honorable in 
spirit. This volume of the series will be most acceptable 
on account of its association with so marked a man in 
eur country’s history. 


Diary of Adventure, Letters, and 
By George Washington. With In- 

oughton, Mifflin& Co Boston: 
1 East Seventeenth St. The 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. An Introduction to English Gram- 
mar. For the Use of Schools. By George Hadgdon 
Ricker, A.M. Chicago: The Interstate Publishing Co. 
Boston : 30 Franklin St. 100 pp. 30 cents. 

When properly presented, there is no subject better 
adapted to awaken thought im the child’s mind than the 
study of language. This elementary work, by Mr. Ricker, 
is designed to be used in the lower grades of schools, ana 
to prepare the pupil for the study of larger works on 
grammar and language. It consists of a series of lessons, 
treating of the parts ot speecn and their uses, and of the 
simple sentence in its various forms, jllustrated by prac- 
tical exercises com of common, everyday words. 

ms are also given in spelling, capital letters, and 
punctustion, with cirections for letter-writing. The prin- 
eiples of analysis and synthesis are also concisely stated, 
foilowed by brief methods of parsing. It is the desire of 
the author to furnish a book of such a ey that chil- 
=F ww F find this branch of school study both interesting 
and useful. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


* Ole Virginia” is the title of a volume of stories by Thomas 
Nelson Page, which Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish next 


Y|month. Messrs. Scribner bave also in press Mr. Stevens’ account 


of his tour around the world on a bicycle. 


“ Noveletten Bibliothek,” is the title of a new book published 
by D. C. Heath & Co, It isa coliection of standard short stories 
in German, selected from the best modern writers. 


The Popular Science Monthly for May contains a description of 
the curious marriage customs and wedding incidents of the 
Transylvanian Saxons. 


A treatise on orthoepy, by Prof. E. B. Warman, A.M., issued 
by W. H. Harrison, Jr., Publishing Company, Chicago, contains 
an appendix of over 5,000 words that are apt to be mispro- 
nounced, giving the correct pronunciation of each word, and the 
authority for the same. 


Roberts Brothers publish “ Prisoners of Poverty ; women wage- 
workers, their trades and their lives,” a plea fur the working 
women, which originally appeared in the Tribune, and created 
widespread interest. 

Soribner’s Magazine for May contains a poem by Philip Bourke 
Marston, entitled “ Ai Last,” to which is appended a short bio- 
graphical note by Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton. The same 
number also contains shorter poems by Susan Coolidge, Per- 
cival Lowell, and Mrs. Piatt. 


By arrangement with the English publishers, D. C. Heath & 
Co. will at once add to their already long list of pecagogical 
books “* Notes on the Early Training of Children,” by Mrs. Frank 
Malleson. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published a book by Mr. Henry 
Wood on “ Natura! Law of the Business World.” 

The first number of The Journal of Morphology, the number for 
May, is issued by Ginn & Co. It is intended to supply a need, 
long telt by zoologists, of a journal of animal morphology, de- 
voted principally to embryological, anatomical, and histological 
subjects. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish the “Writings of Washing- 
ton,”” when "they have completed their edition of “* Franklin's 
Works.” Several papers will be included that have never before 
been printed. 

One of the most attractive articles in St. Nicholas for May is 
“Sherman’s March to the Sea,” by Gen. Adam Badeau. 

Bishop Perry began in the March number of the Church Re- 
view the publication of * The Life, Times, and Correspondence of 
Bishop White.” 

What is the source of natural gas, and what is the limit of the 
supply? These questions, and especially the latter, on which de- 
pends the continuous prosperity of many important branches of 
manufacture, are discussed by Prof. N. 8, Shaler, in the Forum 
for May. 

The story of “ John Noman’s” life, by Charles Henry Beckett, 
wil! be issued by Cassell & Co. The novel shows that Mr. Beckett 
is a literary workman of unusual power. 


The Chautauquan for May has an interesting article on that 





eccentric African, Sojourner Truth, written by Harriet Carter, 
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MAY ATLANTIC. x, crower. « co, 


Has the following articles :— 


The Courting of Sister Wisby. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
A Cngee of Emerson’s Boyhood. 
y J. ELLIOT CABOT, 


Our Hundred Rom in Eurovne. iil. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The Last Cesar. 1851-1870. 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


French and English. V. 
By PHILIP GiLBERT HAMERTON. 


The Decline of Duty. 
By GEORGE FREDERIC PARSONS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Saloon in Politics.” 


Serial Stories. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT and MR. ALDRICH 
and F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Other Essays, Poems, Contributors’ Club, etc. 
$4.00 @ year; 35 cents a number. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Poetical and Dramatic Works 
of Robert Browning. 


An entirely New Edition, from new electrotype 
lates, after the latest revised English Edition. 
n six volumes, crown octayo, Now ready: 
containing PAULINE, - ev _~ 
Passes, ictor an 
Charlies Vel I. containing DRAMATIC 
Lyrics, The Return of the Druses, a Blot on 
the ’Scutcheon, Colombe’s Birthday, Dramatic 
Romances, A Soul’s premeey. and Luria. Cloth, 
$1.75 a volume ; half caif, $3.00. 
Gentleman's Library. 
Vol. 7. ROMANO-SRITISH KEMALNS, Part |. 8vo, 
2.50; a printed on hand-made paper, 
50; Large-Paper Edition, Roxburgh (50 
copies), printed on hand-made paper, $6.00. 
The two volumes in this Library ‘oted 
Romano-8ritish Remains will unquestionably be 
among the most important and interesting of the 
whole. The Gentleman’s Magazine was the re- 
pository of a vast amount of information on this 
subject, and in these volumes it is arranged topo- 
graphically. The editor prefaces this first vul- 
ume with an elaborate introduction. 


Christianity and Humanity. 
By T. STARR KiNG. With a Memoir by E. I. 
WuHIPPLe. New Edition. 12mo, price reduced 


to $1.50. 

This is unquestionably one of the noblest vol- 
umes Of sermons ever published 1n this country. 
In thought, in insight, in elegant utterance, Starr 
King was one of the foremost preachers America 
has produced, and his illustrious patriotism en- 
dears his memory to every true-hearied citizen. 


The Feud of Oakfield Creek. 

A Novel of California. By Jos1an Royce, Ph.D., 
author of “ California,” in the series of Amer- 
ican Commonwealths. 16mo, $1.25. 

A story of great value as depictin¢ unusually 
dramatic scenes and situations in California life, 
aside from its intcrests as a po wm “x of char- 
acter and of romantic experience. t promises 
to be one of the notable novels of the season. 


His Star in the East. 

A Study in the Early Aryan Religions. By Le1au- 
TON PARKS, Rector of Emmanuel Church, Bos- 
ton. 1 vol., crown, 8vo, $1.50. 

This book is an important contribution to the 
study of com) tive religion, written from full 
knowledge of the literature of the subject, from 
personal observations in China, Japan and India ; 
and in a spirit of generous app: on. 


Daffodils. 

A new Volume of Poems. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
Wuityey, author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood,” * Bonnyborough,” etc. 16mo, in uoique 
binding, gilt top, $1.20. 

A Club of One. 

The Note-Book of a Man who might have been 
Sociable. 16mo. gilt top, specially attractive 
in typography, presswork and binding. $1.25, 
*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 

postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & C0., Boston. 


LEAST SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 








WANTED. 
BUSINESS OPENING. 3. Sssiznan wisn: 
ing to connect himself with the School 
business may address “ Pablishi: House,’ 
tare School Journal, Stating age amount to 


with services, if mutually accept. ble. 
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13 Astor Place, New York, 
CUORE. 
An Italian School-Boy’s Journal. 
EpmMonpo De Amiciis. Translated from the 
h Ita Edition by IsaBEeL F. Hapaoon, 
12mo, $1.25. 

In this delightful volume, so unconventional 
in form, so and energetic m style, Signor 
de Amiciis, has given, not only the heart history 
of an It:lian , but also a very vivid and at- 
tractive = of modern life in Italy. Heisa 
genuine boy who is supposed to write the atcry, 
and all 3 ty = 7. ~ aes observations 
are seen a y’s young «yes. 
The descriptions ot school experiences, of festi- 
vals and public ceremonies, of scenes in city and 
country, are all full of color and charm, and are 
insp! by a genuine love for humanity. 

SIGRID. 
An Icelandic Love Story. 
Traoslated from the Danish of Jon 'THORDSSON 

THORODDSON. 12mo. $1.25, 

A quiet, unpretentious story, noteworthy for 
its artlessness, its careful delineation of scenery 
and character, its variety uf interest, and the 
refined humor in the author’s quaintiy faithful 
poccrarel of the primitive and picturesque life 
of the inhabitants of Ultima Thule. 

The fortunes of rid and Indride make an 
idyllic love tale which attracts because it is true 
to the instinets of finer natures the world over. 

Nearly every phase of contemporary manners 
in Iceland ig touched upon and revealed with the 
skill of the true artist. 


THE PICTURE OF PAUL. 
(The Disciples.) 

By Rev. H. R. Hawers M. A. The fourth vol- 
ume of * Christ and woos 12mo,$1.25. 
The LAterary World says: “ Haweis o n- 

tends ior a rational estimate of the New Testa- 

ment records as distinct from an absolute divine 
and infallible book, a position wh ch, we hasten 
to say, needs in ro way imply that he is other 
than a profound and loving believer in the New 
Testament. 


INITIALS and PSEUDONYMS. 
The Dictionary of Literary Disguises. 
By WILLIAM CusHING, A.M. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 
A new and revised edition of “* a work which 
no ogy | —y ~ » no souned &. no goer 
re Tr, and no fu u Kseller can 
afford not tu possess.” oe 


PROFESSOR JOHNNY. 
By the author of “ Birchwood,” “ Fitch Club,” 

and “ Kiverside Museum.” 12ma, 1.25, 

‘** It is the very book the parent, watchful 
of the moral and intellectul development of 
children, would select out of a hundred of such 
books as arc regularly published for the young.” 
— Boston Globe. 





See what the critics say of EpirH ROBINSON’s 
New Novel (published by TICKNOR & CO.) 


Forced Acquaintances. 


“ Delightful and amusing —a lively sense of hu- 
mor throughout.”—Quebec Chronicle. 

“ Fresh, wholesome, uncommonally witty and 
entertaining.’—The Capital. 

“ Of a healthy influence, and of charming in- 
terest.”’— Boston Home Journal. 

“If Miss Robinson can kcep on as well as she 
has begun, she has a briiliant literary future be- 
fore her.’’— Boston Courier. 

“The book is a thoroughly healthy one, and 
can go on the shelf of a young girl’s library be- 
side ‘The Old Fashioned Girl,’ ‘ Little Women,’ 
and ‘ The Daisy Chain.’"’"—Boston Transcript. 

“ Cultivated and artistic.”—Globe. 

“Well-told, wholes.me, successful.”—Denver 
Quiver. 

“She has succeeded admirably.”—N. ¥. Sun. 
And a hundred more critics, and thousands of 

readers praise 


Forced Aequaintances, 


8 age wu confer a favor by mention- 
ing the ScHOOoL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advert 











UNLIMITED FUN! 


MARK TWAIN SAYS: 
“ It is a darling literary curiosity.” 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS 
TAUGHT. 


Genuine answers to Examination Ques- 
tions in our Public Schools. Collected by 
one who has had many years’ experience. 

For glaring absurdities, for humorous 








errors, for the great ibilities of the 
English language, see this book, 
Boards flexible, new style, 50 cents. 


Cloth, gilt top (unique), $1.00. 
Your Bookseller will show it to you. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 
AN ATTEMPT TOWARDS A 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


BY HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature at Univer- 
sity College, London. Volume L., extra 
cloth, gilt top, price $1.50. Other volumes 
to follow. 


Complete descriptive catal sent free to 
any address on ap, i 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 


739 & 741 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Two Valuable Works. 


MRS. JAMES BROWN POTTER’S 
MY RECITATIONS. 


By Cora UnguaArt Potrer. 12mo, Extra 

Cloth. $100. Cloth, Gilt Edges. $1.25. 

One of the most famous women in America at 
present is Mrs. James Brown Potter, and her 
book, * My Recitations,” is one of the best selling- 
boc ks of the season, not only because its author’s 
name is a housebold word in our mt but also 
because is known to be the best of American 
wai 
Ww 














elocutionists, and a collection of pieces 
ich bave obtained her approval must be a 
valuable one to all readers, either amateur or 
professional. 

“ Mrs. Potter’s Recitations have a world-wide 
reputation, and, in compliance with numerous 
requests for copies of hrr selections, she has 

and published them under one cover. 
e  bandsone phototype of the fair elocutionist 
makes a fitting frontispiece.’’— Baltimore Amert- 
can. 


HALF HOURS 
WITH THE 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS. 
Complete in four crown octavo volumes of 
about 500 pageseach. Cloth, Gilt Top. .00. 
Half Morocco. $10. Three-Quarters Calf, $13. 
Aiso an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies. 


Elegantl, noted on laid paper. Octavo size, un- 
weeny Sean, 4 vols. Wait cloth, with extra 
titles for rebinding. 


“It is a work over which every book-lover 
must rejoice. Gems have been gathered from 
every department of literature, and have been 
edited with a taste and refinement fitting their 
own high character .""—Chautauquan. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








We want an agent in every town forTREASURE 
Trove. It is the best paper for youngpeople. It 
s educative, instructive, and interesting. Itis 
the popular young peopie’s paper. Price, only 
$1.00 per year. It will bring capital success to 


the agent. One t sent us 5,000 subscriptions 
to it. Long established, widely circulated. Good 

to agents. mts wanted in every town 
Village. and school district. Write for special 
terms. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


25 Clinton Place, New York ‘ 


JUST READY. 


Proverbs 


FROM 


Plymouth Pulpit 


Selected from the Writings and Sayings 


—OF-- 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Revised in part by Mr. Beecher, and un- 
der revision by him at the time 
of his death. 


t2mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


The work of selecting the characteristic say- 
ings by the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER con- 
tained in this volume was begun nearly ten years 
ago, at Mr, BEECHER'S suggestion and under bis 
guidance. After its completion the manuscript 
was in his hands, and he irom time to time re- 
vised and corrected it. When his ministry came 
to a close, he had gone patiently over about one- 
third of it, making many alterations, additions, 
and erasures. The remaining proverbs stand in 
the words in which Mr. BrxcueR originally 
clothed them. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent bi, 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
i, 3, & 5 Bond Street, N. Y. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS, 


GLENS 





FALLS, N. Y. 


GENERAL COURSE. 
Arithmetic, History, Geograpby, Languusge. 
English "Literature, Ek ~ i tf . Drawing, 
Writing, Primary Methods, Ptysical Train- 
ing, tures upon Manual Training, 
Civics, Psychology, &c. 

August Ist to August 18th. 


Tuition for the whole course, $6.00, 


SPECIAL COURSES. 


Drawing, Elocution, Modciling, Practical De- 
signing, and Physica) Training. 


August Ist to August 26th. 
Tuition for any special course, $5.00. 


Reduction made whcn two or more courses are 
taken. Good board for $4.0Ja week. Excur- 
sions around Lake George, down Lake Cham- 
plain to Ausable Chasm, into the mountains, &c. 
A Tally-ho is engaged for the exclusive use of 
the schoul. Croquet and Tennis grounds iree to 
members. 

For os pete send for seventy page cir- 
cular, ready May ist. 


W. d. BALLARD, SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 


Jamaica, N. Y¥. Glens Falls, N. ¥. 





CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 
23d Street, and Vth Ave., 


if your teeth are meeting attention. Reliable Work. 
Modera Plastic filling for broken down 
and sensitive teeth, a 5 t 


pecialty. 
Refers to A. M. Eeliogg, Editor Somoor Joursatr. 








HE May number of Scribner's Magazine contains the second instalment of the Thackeray letters, which 
have excited so much interest and enthusiasm among the novelist’s admirers. The London Daily News 
say, in a long editorial entitled “Treasure Trove,” 


“The most charming letters that ever were printed. . 


. No admirer of Thackeray—that is to say, nobody 


who has the faintest tincture of letters—will be content until he has read all these, a welcome pleasure after the 
scraps from a waste paper-basket which have been offered to the world lately.” 


Among the important papers in the May number are: “THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STEAMSHIP,” by Commander 
F. E. Chadwick, U. 8. N., copiously illustrated ; “Forests or NortH America,” by Prof. N. 8. Shaler, with 13 illustra- 
tions; “An OcEAN GRAVEYARD,” by J. Macdonald Oxley, with illustrations; two delightful short stories, “ MArsE 
Arcuig’s Ficut,” by Maria Blunt, and “AN IsLANDER,” by Margaret Crosby, and contributions by Robert Louis 





ad others. 
number. 


Stevenson, H. OC. Bunner, J. 8. of Dale, Arlo Bates, Philip Bourke Marston, Sarah M. B. Piatt, Susan Coolidge 
Readers who have not yet had Scribner's Magazine should send 25 cents to the publishers for this 
Subscription, $3.00 a year. CHARLES Soripner’s Sons, 743 Broadway, New York. 
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“PROFESSORS WANTED. 


April 30, 1887. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


Not for “hear-say” vacancies, but for Colleges and Schools which have asked us to 
recommend, We have been asked, without our solicitation, to recommend teachers for the 


. > J 
following positions: 
ED IR iid a0 ss owrede cbs v00sdecd bende 
Mathematics, Professor................++++ 
Principal, Academy .... “nd 
Professorship, Biology....... .. 
Superintendency, Fenn............. om 
Superintindency. Penn. ........ assess. ana 
Superintendency, Ind.... ...............s. 


Many new positions coming in daily. 


Send for circulars and become informed on the work we do. 


(Opposite Palmer House.) 









We (1) find places for 
schools ; 


SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


ASBURY PARK, N. JJ. 


THREE WEEKS, July 18—August 5. 


18 DEPARTMENTS. 


24 PROFESSORS. 





Professional Study combined with healthful recrea- 


tion. 


Sea Bathing, Yachting, Boating, Fishing. 





Send for our illustrated catalogue just issued, 


Address 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 


OLIVER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Or, A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, 


Chapman school, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION — 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


to the wants of Clergymen, 
Send for full descriptive circular to 


July 5th to August 13th — 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BUILDINGS. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thoroughly 


13TH SEASON 


ractical, being es 


JOHN H BECHTEL. Secretary, 1127 Cirard Street, Philadelphia. 





THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COL- 
‘= LEGER OF LANGUAGES. 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington 
Vt., to Uswego, N. Y.) 
Twelfth Session, July 11 to August 19. 


Faculty, twenty-two teachers. Attendance, last 
year, 460 students. Tuition, $20. 

The Twelth Session of the Summer College will 
be open at the State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y.,onJuly 11. ‘The circular and programme 
will be reacy on April 10. lt may be had at F, W. 
Christern, New York, or Carl schoenhof, Boston, 
and will be sent to applicants by 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 


3800 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHYSICAL =TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 





Wooden Dumb- Bells. 


Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 
inch balls to four inch. A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices, 
from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair. 





Wands. 


A new line of Wands from 36 inches to 
60 inches, with balls on ends or plain, 
from 15 cents to 45 cents. 


Wooden Rings. 


Good, strong, hard-wood rings. Durable 
and neat, 





Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., 


Springfield, Mass. 





CHAUTAUQUA, 1887 


The most complete Summer College in 
the World, 

saw lectures by Judge 4. W. Tourgee. 

lectures on the Tariff Question by 
Prof, W. G. Sumner and Prof. R. K. Thomp- 
son, 

Litera: lectures by Homer B. Sp e 
and Prof @. J. Little _— 

lasses in Language, Literature and Sciénce. 

Begt Methods—Able Instructors. 

General lectures by a long lst of distinguished 
speakers, concerts, entertainments, [llumina- 
tions, and so forth. 

Musical Institute, July and August. Cor- 
net Band, Frinceton Glee Club and Soloist; 
Mrs Dory Henson-Kmerson, Soprano; 3. V. 
Flagler, urganist. 

Chautauqua offers uncxampled opportuni- 
ties to Teachers, Students, and people of refine- 
ment generally. 

Chautauqua welcomes all who aim ata broad- 
er outlook. and who would combine with ration- 
ai Summer recreation the benefits of intellectual 
stimulus. Write for full information to 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT BOOKS 


Send to us for Catalogues 
We furnish Gratis on application: 


Catalogue of Hducational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids, 


Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments. 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames 





and French’s. 
Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 
and lin Square 


Catalogue of Standard Works. 


Any book sent by mail, postage paid. 
on receipt of price, 


Address 
Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


1,000 | 
1,200 


ially adapted | 7% 
Lawyers, Teachers and all classes of Students. Facilities unexcelied. 


327 Punsions ips west of N. Y...... 
Professorship, German................. o' & 
Professorship, German..................+- ,600 
Principais (Man and Wife) Ladies’ Seminary no 


000 | Music Teacher, Seminary. . 


23 High School Assistants in West... 400- 1,000 
Music Teacher, Public Schools......... ... 
30 tv 40 Primary and Grammar teachers, 


Professor (Native Lady) French.... . ... in N. Y. aud Penn.. salaries from... .$30-$55 
,800 | Art Teacher, Normal......................+ $1,000 | Over 190 Primary and Grammar teachers 
$1 poe 7 Assistant (Ladies) in Eastern States, $500- 800 for states west of Ohio.... .. ...... $30-$70 


teachers; (2) make purchases for teachers; (8) recommend 


(4) rent and sell schools. 
You may find your best friends au.ong our patrons. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Theymay have secured positions through us, Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, 


170 State Street., Chicago. Ill. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





w Teachers’ Bureau. & 


(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Supplies Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclans, etc.. to Colleges, Schools, Families anc 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers. 
Copyista and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
ddress, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and school supplies. Best 
references furnished. 
K. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E 17th Street, bet. Broadway and 4th Avenue, 
New York City. 





For increase of salary m your present 
position, address Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


WITHIN THE PAST ices ssifea By nalts 

been asked by haifa 
dozen or more Principals of some of the best 
schools in this vicinity to recommend to them 
good Primary and Grammar Grade teachers who 
are now teaching near enough this city to be 
visited in their own schools and be seen ai work. 
Salaries from $459 to 8600. We shail need many 
such. We also receive calls from ali parts of the 
country. The Campaign is open, many engage- 
ments for Sept. have already been made. Don't 
delay. Send for circular. W. D. KERR, sec. 
Union Teachers Agency. 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 





For Vacation Employment, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago. 

Are just now in active 


Singing- Teachers demand. I have places 


for one man at $1200, another at $900, and sev- 
eral women at from $500 to . These are all 
| yy ~ in public schools, and must be filled by 
bose familiar with some recognized system of 
teaching and able 10 do good work. [ have also 
a score of places in private schools in different 
parts of the country, voca), instrumental, or both, 
at from $300 to $600 and home. Early applica- 
tion is desired. Write to THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Aacrency. C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in Every State and Territory. 


7s manager is Superintendent of Public Schools 
ma has spent over twenty-five years in school- 
work. 
PROF.J,B.CASH Prin. High School. Chatia a, 
enn.; “TL have found tne Pa. Ed. Bureau an ‘vvalu- 
abie aid tome. To its efficiency I owe my present 
position, which is a most. pieasaut and remunt rative 
one.” 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
206 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges. schools, and families, su 

perior Professors, Princi nts, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and a Teachers’ A 5 
23 Union Square, New Yerk 








For anything you wish to purchase for 
yourself or your school, address Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association, 170 State Street, 


Chicago. 
AMERICAN 
D REI ° 
EST TEACHERS, axoronnran 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, and 
lleges without c 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
American Schoo] Institute, 7 East 14th 8t..N . Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successful teachers wanted for ensuing school 
year. Large number calls already on our books. 


Circulars see. Oe when in city. 
BOSTON. 








J. Ransome Bridge, Man: rr, 
110 Tremont St., cor. Rromteld, 








NYE ENGLAND COnSERYATORY OF MU. 


Boston, Mass. 





| GREAT NOVELS, a guide to the best fiction. 24 
pp., 10c. mailed. Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago 


$4 85 in Confederate Money sent for 25c., or $60 

for10c. List showing premium paid for 
rare U. 8. coins, 10c. T. 8, CRAYTON, Jr., 
Anderson, 8. C. 








TH RGEST and BEST EQUIPPED in the 
WoRLD aoe Inetructors, 2,186 Students last year 
Thorough [nstruction in Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
sie, Vio! alr Band Instru- 
ment 0 and Tuning, Fine Arvs, Oratory, 
Litera Fenn, an, and 

] Branches, rT 








THE REASON WHY 


The NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION charges teachers less than any other reli- 
able agency in the nation is, our business has been 
so prusperous that we have not found it neces. 
sary to advance from the low rates established 
twelve years ago, when this Bureau was organ- 
ized. Yet now our patronage comes trom every 
state and territory, and our facilities for aiding 
teachers have increased tenfold. No charge to 
school officers; circulars and forms of applica- 
tion free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, N. E. Bureau of 
Education, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


N oO F Ee i For Registration. Best 

facilities, efficient ser- 
vice, large business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but in providing competent Teachers with 
Positions. Form, for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. 
Begistaation without afee gives us the largest 
and most select supply of ‘leachers in America, 
and leaves no motive for representing those who 


are not suitable. 
AVERY, 





RK. E. 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


Central Kansas Teachers’ Agency 


The increase of population is creating a de- 
mané for good teachers in the West. Located in 
central Kansas, we have excellent facili‘ies for 
learning of vacancies early. ‘Teachers wisbing 
to co me West should address with stamp, 

Ww. D. GARDNER, 
McPherson, Kansas. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL (0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Drawing Books, 
and 





Dra Models, 

*’ Mater b 

Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 

TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 

Theee MODELS have been specially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Draw iu Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools. a of both Solids and Tablets 

car 


arranged ina 

the greatest ‘regard fcr accuracy and beauty, and are 
furvished at the lowest ble prices. They bave 
been eet by the leading cities of the country. and 
are absolutely ind ble to the correct teaching 
of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








fie publishers of the T'HE JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 
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NOTES FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


) R. ALLEN’S 
| 


ee >) FADING | “Mind Studies 
rae (og a 






2 el for Young Teach- 
ers’ will be the first of 
our new series cailed the 
**Reading Circle Libra- 
ry.” It will contain 
about 130 pages, and be 
ready in May. The fol- 
lowing is the Outline of 
Topics it contains : 

ow to Study the 
Mind; What is the 
Mind? How the Mind 
Grows; Development ; 
Mind Incentives ; A Few 
Fundamental Principles 
Settled ; Temperaments; 
The Training of the 
Senses ; Attention ; Per- 
ception ; Abstraction— 
Method of Training Abstraction, Faculties Used in Ab- 
stract Reasoning; From the Subjective to the Concep- 
tive; The Will—Diseases of the Will; Memory—Dis- 
orders of Memory, Incidents of Memory; The Sensi- 
pilities—Their Relation to the Will, Their Training, 
Relative.to Morality ; ‘tbe Imagination—Its Culture, Its 
Maturity. Other volumes in this series will be an- 
nounced soon, Col. Parker will write cne number on 
Language and Reading. 
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BINDER is a good thing tohave. Keeps your 

A papers in shape for ready reference, as available 
and orderly as a book. Why don’t you have 

one? Too expensive? Yes, we know that is the reason. 
But it shall be no longer. We have just contracted 
for 1,000 binders of a new patent, just the right size for 
- the InstiroTe. It is 
: madeof heavy binder's 

board, covered with 
cloth of rich maroon 
color, lettered neatly in 
gold with the name of 
the paper. The device 
for fastening the papers 
in is new, and the best 
we have seen, because 
it is simple, strong, 
and permits the papers 
to open flat. You will want one. The price? Only 50 

















My ry prree” 





less than a dollar, and the postage on this binder alone 
is 15 cents. You see we are selling it at about cost, so 
that each subscriber can have one. If you will send us 
$1.60 before May 1, 1887, we will renew your subscrip- 
tion to the InstrTuTE for a year, and send this beautiful 
binder, postpaid. 





surprise, even to its warmest admirers. The spirit 
of the season shows in the beautiful frontispiece, 
and the ms of Mrs. Branch, Miss Pierce and others. 
‘Sugar Making” is descmbed by Herman L. Walker, 
and illustrated by Amy L. Kellogg ; Amateur Photog- 
raphy is described by Wm. 8S. Pelletreau, A.M., with 
many vignettes and other illustrations ; Wolstan Dixey 
describes ‘‘ A Morning Cali on Barnum’s Big Family,” 
which is illustrated with five spirited pictures by F.A. 
Feraud, of the New York Graphic. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, the popular editor of the Youth's Companion, 
contributes a stirring ballad, ‘“‘The Red Flamingo 
Feather,” which is sure to be widely called for as a reci- 
tation ; “‘Sherman’s March to the Sea,” is Col. Shrap- 
nel's battle paper for the month, accompanied by a fine 
illustration. The biographies are of Geo. W. Childsand 
Sir Walter Scott; with fine portrait of a plaster cast. 
The Short stories with Prize Pictures, the Ideas of Our 
Times, and the last of the Water Color Painting series, 
are among the other illustrated es ; besides a host of 
other ‘‘ Treasures.” $1.00 a year ; for $1.80 we will send 
INSTITUTE and TREASURE-TROVE, one year, to you. Club 
rates to schools. 


T “sarpnse, oven to for May will be a gratifying 





HE western office of the INsTITUTE is at 151 Wa- 

bash ave., Chicago, where a full line of our papers 
and books will be found. Mr. 

and wife are in charge. 


W. W. Knowles 
Be sure to call when in Chicago. 





E have just issued a 64 page pamphlet, called the 

* Best 100 Books.” 40,000 copies were sold in 
England. Teachers will find it of especial 

value. Sir John Ruskin’s letter is of the greatest in- 
terest, as are also the comments of Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Morris, Lady Dilke, Wilkie Collins, etc. Price, 20 cts. ; 
to teachers, 16 cts.; by mail, 2 cis. extra. 





R. Levi Seeley, a well-known contributor to the 
JOURNAL and INSTITUTE, has prepared a manual 
on the Grubé Method of Teaching Arithmetic, 

that will be published soon by us. Mr. Seeley’s thorough 
study of the Science of Education in the best of Ger- 
man universities fits bim peculiarly to prepare a book 





cts., postpaid. A binder could not be sold till now for 


‘WO books that are indispensable to every teacher 
are Parker’s “Talks on Teaching,” and Payne's 


‘Lectures on Education.” These are, without 
doubt, the foremost books on the Science of Education. 
Patridge’s ‘‘ Quincy Methods” gives the application of 
these methods in the best schools during the first four 
years of school life. Tate’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Education” 
is another very valuable bock, highly recommended by 
Col. Parker. Mr. Love’s book on ‘‘ Manual Training” 
is now in the hands of the printers. As the proofs 
come in we cannot help thinking that it will Le the 
most important contribution to this subject yet issued. 
We think you will say so, too, when you see it. Look 
for it. It will contain nearly 400 illustrations. 


HE “‘NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK” is the one 
to buy. The large first edition is so nearly ex- 
hausted that we have already put in press the 

second edition, which will consist of 3,000 copies. A 

cable message has been sent to England for a large sup- 

ply of the unique and durable cloth used in binding. 

The new edition will be ready soon, so there will be no 

delay in delivering orders. One agent recently sold 

twenty-six copies in one day in Washington ; another in 

Mississippi sends for twenty-five copies, and multitudes 

of orders for four, five, six, or twelve copies are being 

received. Don’t miss the opportunity, good friends. 

Apply for the agency at your county, or town, or 

county institute. The canvassing books are now ready. 
N preparing for your closing exercises you will be 

looking for bright dialogues, or pieces to speak. 
Our Reception Days (4 Nos.) cannot fail to please 
ou. A large part of the pieces are original and can 
found nowhere else. All will befound clein, inter- 
esting, and entertaining, and adapted to use in school. 

The set for $1.00, postpaid, or 30 cts. a number ; 24 cts. 

to teachers ; by mail, 8 cts, extra. 





OU can get no better help for examination day, or 
for preparing questions, than the ‘“ National 
Question Book,” $1.50 to teachers, postpaid. 


OWHERE else can be found the material con- 
tained in our catalogue of Teachers’ Kooks called 
‘**HELPS FOR TEACHERS.” Some 300 of the 

best of these books are carefully described, classified, 
and indexed. All are kept in stock, ready to fill orders 
promptly. lf youare near New York, call in and see 
them. If not, you can send your order by mail tor one 
or a hundred, with perfect certainty that you will be 





on this subject that will be the best published. 


promptly and courteously dealt with. 











a week in length; others last two to eight weeks, affording time to tho: oughly study a good deal. 
places have been arranged, comes the need to look for the necessary books. 
best published for teachers. Don't waste vour time overpoor Books. 


Mind Studies for Young Teach- 


ers. By JEROME ALLEN, PH.D. 


We predict for this little volume (No. 1 of the Read- 
ing Circle Library) a wide popularity. Written in a 
simple, attractive manner, it gives all the necessary 
material for beginning this important study. It is 
pee suitable for study in summer institutes. 
We would suggest the Co. Supt. or Instructor order 
a copy for each teacher that will attend his insti- 
tute. The price is placed so low that every teacher 
will gladly pay the small amount. 128 pp. with 
index, printed in large clear type, on paper, 
with elegant card-board cover: Price 30 cts. each; 
to teachers, 24 cts.; by mail, 8 cts. extra. Special 
rates for quantities. 


Talks on Teaching. By F. W. 


PARKER. 


This standard work is well known. The principles 
of the “‘ New Education” are stated in no other 
form as well. It has been used as a text-book in 
summer institutes very largely. 25,000 copies have 
been sold. A new edition containing every device 
for facilitating study will be ready for the summer 
institutes. Price, $.125; to teachers, $1.00 ; by mail, 
9 cts. extra, 


Lectures on the Science and 


Art of Education. By JosEPH 
PAYNE. 


The principles of education are clearly set forth 
in this volume. It must be remembered that all 
methods are based on principles. This book is as 
standard as Page’s Theory. Our edition is the best, 
latge type, clear printing and good binding, with 

rtrait of Mr. Payne, which is in no other edition. 

— $1.00 ; to teachers, 80 cents ; by mail, 7 cents 
extra. 





HELPS FOR INSTITUTE WORK! 


[a week in of teachers are preparing for work this summer at County Institutes or Summer Schools. 


The Practical Teacher. Edited by 
F. W. PakKER, 


Contains a vast amount of material for the working 
teacher, especially of principles and methoas in 
primary work. inute suggestions are given per- 
taining to Reading, Questioning, Number, Geog- 
raphy, History, etc. Price, cloth, $1.50 ; to teacher, 
$1.00; by mail, 14 cents extra. Also an edition 
with paper cover at half the above prices for the 
summer institutes. 


The ‘‘ Quincy Methods ”’ Illus- 
trated. 

This is the lar; and finest teachers’ professional 

work published. It gets down to the actual methods 


used in the school-room. Nearly 700 pages of these 
—the methods of the New Education. 800 copies 
sold since issued two years ago. Adopted in several 
normal schools. Price, $1.75 ; to teachers, $1.40; by 
mail, 13 cents extra. 


The Philosophy of Education, 
by TaTE, 

Is another very valuable book on the Science of 

Education. It has long been a standard work in 

Engiand. Col. Parker :trongly recommends it, and 

it has been adopted by many State reading circles. 

Our edition is povieed and annotated, beautifully 

rinted and bound. Price, $1.50; to teachers, 
F120 ; by mail, 7 cents extra. 


Lectures on Teaching, by J. G. 
FitcH, 
Is another English b: ok, recently published, and has 
already achieved a wide reputation. The ae 
tion of correct principles to methods of teaching is 
the idea of this work. New edition. Price, $1.25 ; to 
teachers, $1.00 ; by mail, 10 cents extra. 





Several will be needed. 
There are many such. 


Many of these are but 
After apparel and boarding 
Glance at this list—the 


School Devices, by SHaw AND 
DONNELL, 
Meets a want of many teachers for new methods of 
teaching. It is full of new ways of putting old 
truths. Published but six months, it is already ver 
pular. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00 ; by mail, 
cents extra. 


School Management, by Amos M. 
KELLoae, and 


Education by Doing, by Anna 
JOHNSON, 


Are little manuals of great volume. Being practical 
—not theoretical. The subjects are well indicated 
by the names. Several hundred copies of the latter 
have been ordered for the lowa County Institutes. 
Price, 75 cents; to teachers, 60 cents; by mail, 
5 cents extra. 


‘BOOKS OF QUESTIONS. 
The National Question Book, by 


Epwarp R. SHaw, of Yonkers, N. Y: 

Is the best question book published. More ground is 
covered ina more thorough manner than by any 
other. Besides this it is carefully graded into the 
es which teachers are usually classed, thus offer- 


gan inducement to advance. Price to teachers 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Handy Helps, by A. P. Souruwicx, 


Is a useful volume of odd questions and answers for 
teachers’ use in school. ice, $1.00 ; to teachers, 
80 cents ; by mail, 9 cents extra. 





*,* Descriptive circulars, catalogues, sent free on application. Don't decide on your books till you have seen ours, or you will be 


sorry. Correspondence solicited. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N.Y, 
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D f 
lyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
mature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilia. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Comfort Corset. 


LATEST STYLE. NO BONES TO BREAK, 


FITS THE FORM PERFECTLY. 


Directions for Measurement for the 


LADIES’ CORSET. 


For the waist measure, 
draw the tape tight around 
the waist over the dress, 
and deduct two inches, for 
thickness of clothes, 

For the shoulder meas- 
ure, aiso taken over the 
oress, pass the tape around 
the shoulders (as shown in 
the illustration) ake, mod- 
erately, not tight, and 
make no deduction, 








81zEs of the Ladies’ Com- 

fort Corset in stock as fol- 
lows :— 

Waist. Shoulder. 
18 32 34 36 


20 32 34 36 38 40 
22 34 36 48 40 


~ "N¥UZLLVd 'GIA0NdAI 


Making 27 duttere nt sizes 
It is made of the finest Satin Jean 
and Satteen, White and Drab. 


The best testimony we can give 
as tothe merit of this Corset and 
the solid satisfaction it has given 
to all using it, 1s the constantly 
increasin, emand since its first 
introduction to the pub- 
lic some ten ~—4 

Our Trade Mark ‘“‘Com-~ 
fort Corset,’’ truly ex- 
presses the convenience 
and utility of the gar- 
ment, 

Price of Ladies’ Corset 
$2.00, 1.75 & 1.50, 
Sent by mail pre —g on 

receipt of p 

Send Waist and “Shoul- 
der measure taken as , 
above, mentioning Teachers’ Institute, to 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 
76 Chauncy Street, Boston. 













You have probably noticed that 
some of your lady friends fix 
their hair very pretty, some- 
thing like this: 
Youare ofcourse 
a little surprised 
because really 
you know their 
back hair is not 
full and fluffy,— 
Well the secret is—and we put 
it in small type— 


they wear the Mikado Braided Wire 
Hair Rolls, which are made to match 
any color hair. 


They do not heat the head— 
weigh but § an ounce— by 
holding the hair out they keep 
it from getting musty or gather- 
ing dampness from perspiration 





They are sold at 
most of the hair 
dealers and notion stores two 
for 25 cents. If you dont find 
them send price and we will 
mail them to you. Address 


-WESTON & WELLS MFC. CO., 
Price Lists to dealers. 1017 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 








COCO AK: 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The study of languages has occupied the 
attention of many teachers during the 
summer months, and it is with many of 
them a question of the greatest a. 
tance, which school will be best ag 
to their needs, and calculated to help 
them to the furthest advancement in the 
limited time at their disposal. To all such 
students is earnestly recommended a pe- 
rusal of the circular and program lately 
et by the Sauveur Summer College 

es, which will convene this 

ih. at Oswego, N. Y. Application should 

made to Dr. L. Sauveur of 8,800 Lo- 
cust St., Philadelphia. 


Many teachers are now considering the 
matter of making a o—~ of location for 
the —s school year. To such teachers 
we confidently commend the Union 
Teachers’ Agency, at 16 Astor Place this 
city, as a reliable and efficient medium. 
This agency has been extremely fortunate 
in its dealings with its patrons. Many of 
the best positions in the educational field, 
have been satisfactorily filled through its 
service. Its secretary, Mr. W. D. Kerr, 
gives careful and earnest attention to all 
business passing through the agency. 





It is only in comparatively recent years 
1 at music has been taught systematically 
ii our public schools, and the teaching of 
it in accordance with true educational 
methods, is confined to the most advanced 
teachers. The Normal Music Course of 
Messrs. John W. Tufts and H. E. Holt is 
calculated to promote wherever used, as 
it is already in the leading cities of the 
country, a healthy, normal growth in 
musical perception and power. It isa 
strictly progressive series of music readers 
with ch based on educational princi- 
ples, adapted for ure in normal schools, 
colleges, and seminaries. 


‘* Paradise ” Lost is called one of the sub- 
limest poems in the English language. Its 
author never could have written it had 
he not been one of the most highly and 
thoroughly cultivated scholars of his time. 
In the classics he was particularly well 
posted, and one of his remarks concerning 
the study of languages is very well re- 
membered, and often quoted by teachers 
of to-day. He says: 

‘* We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
years merely scraping together sv much 
miserable Latin and Greek, as might be 
learned otherwise, easily and delightfully, 
in one year.” 

This truth is well exemplified in the 
well-known series of Interlinear Classics 
—- by Messrs. Charles De Silver & 

ns of No. (G.) 1102 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Since the study of science has taken 
— a forward position in our schools, it 
AB ym object. among teachers, and 
officers to obtain the best text- 
roaus and every well-informed educator 
is familiar with the excellence of such 
books as Huxley’s ‘‘ Lessonsin Elemen 
Physiology,” Geikie’s ‘‘ Lessons in Physi- 
cal Geography,” and other educational 
works, published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


There are certain school-room aids 
whose recognized value makes them in- 
dispensable to a progreysive teacher. For 
instance, outline-maps, like those in 
‘‘ Mitchell’s Series,” ‘‘ Butler’s Readi 
Charts,” and ““(Goodrich’s Pictorial His- 
tories. % In addition to these, is the well- 
known “ Scholar’s Companion,” issued b 
Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co., of Philadel- 
phis, and which can be obtained at their | 

ranch office 686 Broadway, New York | 
In fact, all the publications of this house 
are acknowl as reliable standards. 
One of their booke, which is just out, and 
beginning to attract considerable atten- 
tion, is McCabe’s “Bingham’s Latin 
Series.” You ought to write for price list, 
circulars, etc. 


It is scarcely necessary for us to call the atten- 
tion of the lady readers of THe JOURNAL to the 
advertisement on another page, of the Boston 
Comfort Corset Company, ¢ ;. but 
we desire to say that will be ac wled ged 
that there are b« and there are corsets; 
some are of no value whatever, xe Cy.~ are 
of the greatest. The Comfort Corset 
Company claims to have eeaiiend in — 

manufacture the most important and vital 
ciples to make the most perfect corset yet ced 
on iL market. The one principle used by the 
ort Corset Company of follo the form 

one 

















9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. | 

24.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
1.) workmanship 
= Of our Corsets, 
combined with 
low 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 

MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 

CORSET. 





FOY, HARMON &@ | 
CHADWICK, New Haven. Conn. 









BAIBY'S 
,) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 

PURIFIED 


re Curicura. 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children, and infants and 
curing torturi ns pp , itching, scaly and 
pues Soe skin, scalp and blood, with 
hair, rom )—t- to old age, the burr- 

CURA REMEDIES are infallible. 
CuTICURA, the great Skin CuRE, and CuTICURA 


tary | soar, anexquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared f:om 


it, externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVEST, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, invariably suc- 
veed when all other remedies and the best phy- 
sicians fail. 

CoTicuRA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and 
the only infallible skin beautifiers an a pur- 
ifiers, free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, ICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 

; RESOLVENT. $1. Prepared by the PorreR 
DRUG AND CHEMICA AL Co., Boston, Mass. 
2 Send for “ How to Cure Skin’ Diseases.” 


BART'S a er cee ee oat sent 


LURE FITS! 


timeand thea a return I mean panes _ 
ve ma disease of ring. EPILEPSY or F 


Iwarrant m LOD <4 
have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure, Send at once for _a treatise and a 








April 30, 1887. 


ladies’ shoes .ook 
one Is economical. Ask any rellabic 
dealer. Do not 


y inte iv 
take anything else. Soret Dion eae 





RAVEN GLOSS 


the best. Makes 





BONED WITH KABO. 


NL 
by its purch: WEEK’sS 
w if not found 
PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 

in every respect, and its price 

Made in a variety of etyiee ané prices. Son 
class dealers everywhere. Bev 
tations. None genuine without Ball’s name on box 


CHICACO CORSET CO., 
202 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICACO. 
402 Broadway, New York. 


3144 SONGS 8c. 


For 18 cts, in stamps or postal note we will send you: 

ist. 100 Popular Songs, including White Wings, 
When the Robins Nest Again, Old Folks at Home, Oh! 
Dem Golden Slippers, etc. 2d. 100 Songs of the 
Day, ——. 'eek-a-Boo, Wait Till the Clouds Roll 
By, I'll Await My Love, There's a Light in the Window, 
=» Climbing up de Golden Stairs, Spring Time -— 


sjand Robins Have Come, etc. 3d. 114 : 
lly Ht fa 


j}American Songs, ‘including Sweet 
| Long Ago, and others by Danks, Skelly. 
| » Di etc. 
Cents, 


s. = TRIFET & CO., 408 Washington st, 
‘oston, 


























A HANDSOME WEDDING, peeeeay, 
OR HOLIDAY PRI PRESEN 


THE WONDERFUL 


LUBURC 






“SJONVHD OS 
uzAO0 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


an aitd | Metalled “at with the Aqtomatis Coach Brake, 
at our Wholesale F; zeae 
and mention 


THE LUBURG MANF'G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 



















Greatest cnieremiente ove offered . 
beautiful Gold se Moss Rose China Tea get 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the ULD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


Now's — ae to get up 
TEAS and COFFEE secure & 
* or Handsome 


oss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 


Decorated 

Decorated Toilet Set, or mn White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 

Lamp, mOLare or Webster's Unabridged 
ive 


some Fairy St anode end ~ Beh 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. O. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York. 








AN I 
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— 
en a ae ha *ve insur my life to-day ) . : 

ten tho d 
R. 5 8 py wife : ‘Just like the ment’ Al- Don t Wait . i 


ways looking out for themselves! Ithink| Until your hair becomes dry, thin, and 
—you might have insured mine while you} gray before giving the attention needed 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 


‘ NEW YORK. were about it !” to preserve its beauty and vitality. y 
= Scene, front door. Time, 12 ollock| Keep,om, yous tlle » tote of } 

j i Sunday night. She: “ rge, when “ y 

Special Bargai ns. are vou conan again?” e ” you require for the hair—and use a little, 

He : “*Oh, I'll be here Monday night.” | daily, to preserve the natural color and 

AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND She; “Say, George, can’t you come be-| prevent baldness. { 
CHILDREN'S fore Monday *” Thomas Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky., 
writes: ‘Several months ago my hair i} 


Sometimes, Mr. Henn, lieutenant is pro- . ‘ 
nounced left-tenant. commenced falling out, and in a few 
: : weeks my head was almost bald. I 
A he tr - ve tried many remedies, but they did no | 
writer, but an author—is contemptuously ood. I finally bought a bottle of Ayer’s 
dubbed a hack. This is not so, If he ° , bs - poe ng Boo | 
Hair Vigor, and, after using only a part 
were a hack, the editor would be a hack- 
of the contents, my head was covered 


: E MOSLN OMDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


driver. And if the editor were a hack- f 

OUR GENTLEMEN’S driver, he would, no doubt, be better off in with a heavy growth of hair. I recom- i 
UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. this world’s goods. mend your preparation as the best hair- ; 
restorer in the world.”’ f 

eqnal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War ** Pa,” said Bobby, who was straggling “My hair was faded and dry,” writes i 


anted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 
elected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


to keep awake, an who was preternatur- Mabel C. Hardy, of Delavan, Ill.; “ but 


“e 4 
green old age, don’t they prop ode of 6 after using a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor : 
“Ye.” it became black and glossy.” if 


** An’ some die of a ripe old ” ’ 4 . 
LINEN GOODS “Yaa,” Shape Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
OF ALL KINDS, Bobby made a thoughtful pause, and Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. ; 


then remarked : 
** Well, pa, I think Methuselah must 


have died of a rotten old age.” Pimples and Blotches, \ 


The first thing in a boot is the last. So disfiguring to the face, forehead, and ; 
neck, may be entirely removed by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the best and 
safest Alterative and Blood-Purifier ever 
discovered. 

Ending of a boy’s letter from boarding-| Dr J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
school : “‘I can’t write any more, for my Bold by Druggists; $1; six bottles for $5. 
feet are so cold that I can’t hold a pen. 
Your affectionate son, Tommy.” 


eeeonass CURETDEAF 


Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


| silks, Satins, Plushes, 
DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders. 


2 


A contemporary, noticing the marriage 
of a deaf and dumb couple, wittily and 
gallantly wished them unspeakable bliss. 


Pre 2s ot, 








SPRING CATALOGUE WILL BE READY 
ABOUT. MARC AND WILL. BE ELYS CREAM BALM eee re ee vee, thine. and  ceop at tee | Bask’ Fheuan Rmgooved Cushioned Uhr Geumns f 
LED On ee O¥ TEN Is not aliquid, snuff or powder. Applied | Grand Union Hotel, oppozite Grand Central fectly restore the hearing. and perform. the work ot t 
into nostrilsisquickly absorbed. Itcleanses | Depot. to others and comfortable to wear All conversation : 





600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and jong his rd distinctly. W. — t 
i iinet ciate \iimemtatee ts teenage ait | 
R. : Y 0, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents. Restaurants su miied with the best. Horse cars, F Hiscox S68 Br Broadway; N. Y., Mention this paper f 


stares. railroad depots. Y: 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggiss, Owogo, H. ¥. | argsacd seyatasaront rol dene, You 
Hotel, than apy other first-class hotel in the City. The Reason Why, 


It is said “ there’s nothing new under th 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.) An old negro preac her divided bis se | and it may be a true cavyiag, Bot ween tie ante i 











IF YOU ARE COMING TO 























FLORIDA Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S mon in two : * Fost, all de things i | O° currences in tife it is astonishing how iiitio ws | 
~ 7 vy e J 
THIS SEASON Oriental Cream, or Magical Beantifer,|2ete=';, 9 second, all de thingsmot in de lectus y know as tne wnys aud breton | 
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AND eo": stood the test of ADVICE TO MOTHERS many reasons why various facts exist. The 
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easi ’ Seetelt of oiani- While this publication is in a m: asure an ad- i, 


principal points in the State. 


lar name. The| Don’t call a la strong, sinewy man a| vertising medium for the Kailway Company, 
The Florida R’y and Navigation Company + pad Oia tha Caton Eaee 


distineuished e- t fact does not detract from its value, and a ; 
Dr. L. A. Sayer, prevaricator. If you are sure he is a pr copy of “* Why and Wher: fore” will be sent free 
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delightfully loca: 4 d. eee through to Main mee, oy onees'aeee a Y laughter, “it's a good thing for your ‘ 


And through t and Oldest For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers % 
euient — fo the pe Lange Ty pleal Florida | thToughou" the U_S. Canadas and Europe. Also found wife.” The American Investment Company, of Em- 
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and reaching, on the Atlantic Coast, that most and he Sorwardes it to Paw Paw, Mich. cipal and Interest y guaranteed. Also 6 \ 
delightiul of winter resorts, Fernandina and the H essed cent. 10-year Debenture Bonds secured by 
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Description prices and on appli-stion If it takes a boy twenty-five minutes to 4 
SILKS — — — wood to get supper by, ineide Route 
ow long will it take him next morning to 
A walk three miles in the country to meet a Boston, Providenss 
isient  emaet circus coming to town? oak A Pow ens 
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= Mad one: maok Gow Groin Drees ot Silks, An irate female seeks admittance to naman, } 
price, One Dollar Per Sard. express ae — hy —— th ye Mey Pe ber t = =e 4 
as are usually sold at $1.50, send 2 am,” protests the atten . ; ‘ 
‘ers for sample. otter i is too ry to talk to any oe Soden. WiTmour Ganen. 
SILK CO., Chicago, Ill. UR readers are urged to examine the ad-| “‘ Never mind ; you let me in; oO the ; 
144 Monroe Street. ‘i O vertising columns each week, as inter- | talking.” wiege al aon Ganal ot” a oD ge by { 
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LATIN SYNTHETICALLY STUDIED. 


Latin Word-Building. 





By CHARLES O. Ae A.M., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Acad- 


emy, Brooklyn, N. Y 


An aid to pupils in reading Latin at $ ait t. The work ivciudes an cfpmoio 
fist the exact meaning of root-words ae more common derivatives, 
ted by sentences taken frum Ceesar and Cicero. Appe 
tions in com —— and of the common terminations of wo exercises on ft rma, 
%e translation, etc rs will find that by this method of anal, and synthesis the’ 
will more quickiy ty ‘form th “ee habit of observing accurately, and apply his knowledge he’ pup 
mining the meavings of new words, than by any ocher. 


I2mo, 160 pages. Introductory price, 84 cents. 


Sample copies mailed, J og ene kA, to teachers on receipt of above price. Send for full descrip- 
tive list of Latin and Greek text-books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
eo, GUIDE TO HEALTH.—Scientific Temperance Physiology and 


rel vocabu 
are added, 3 the 








vision and re-arrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tin n publication. The effeet of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
p—— =F, in connection with each d:vision of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 





Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and the laws in several States hlostrated Temperance 
Physlology to be taught i in the public schools. 190 pp., cloth. Evetesss A it y engravings 
full page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 


MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 

By Epw. D. Morris, Lane } Senonery. One bundred euigations Stam the various 
versions of the Bible. F. 'r sebool p urposes : yp — 4 exercises, responsive reading, etc. Cloth, 
244 pp. Introduction and Sample bony price, 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE- 


lary, 
heir meanings 
~ ae 


Endorsed by more than Two 


“Barnes’ Jet Black k National Ink, 


Nos. 1,333 and 


tbe entire series, boun 
will be sent free to any address upon apphcation. 


BARNES’ 


National System of Penmanshi) 


THE NEWEST. THE HANDSOMEST. THE BEST. 


Hundred Professional Penmen, 


IF TEACHERS ARE CAREFUL TO PROCURE 


” “and Barnes’ National Pens,” 


Diab all 656 Rall $0 cocure good results tn teaching this branch. 


An élegapt “* Spectinen Book,” Superbly printed on beautiful paper, containi 
d in the same Shaner as the books, 


the copies 
and aeamaple of th oS Practice Paper’ 
Address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 William St.. New York. 





The Essentials 


of Perspective, 


With Numerous Illustrations Drawn by the Author. 
By L. W. 


Principa! of the School of Industrial Art of Pennsylvania Museum. 1 yol., oblong 8vo, $1.50, 


MILLER, 





usual and difficult problems, but starts 


—Utica Herald. 


‘‘Mr. Miller holds a high rank as a teacher and his work may be accepted as 
coming from a recognized authority. He does not burden the young artist with un. 


bim right, and enlists his interest in the 


elements which aie so often neglected and yet are fundamental in right drawing.” 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 


postpaid, upon receipt of price by 





THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. 


By Profs. OrrkEN Root, Jr., and Jostan H. Gitsert. With an Introduction by 
Anson J. Upson, D.D. Cloth, 277 pages, 12mo. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1.00. 
BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 4. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading-matter for supplementary use in oe Schools, in con- 
nection with the First and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy "manila, 
and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2-cent stamps 
for sample copy, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 








IN RANK 
LEADING THE ADVANCE 





P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


ome IN OOST 
CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 





Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Co., 











HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared expressly for school use and adapted 
toany series oF Geographies. 


BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


OF OLIVER DITSON & COo., 


whose series of well made, melodious songsters 
eo Sores every where, and give general satis- 
acti 
THE NEWEST HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK IS 
SONG GREETING (60 cts.; $6 per Gos) It is 
filed with tue best of: part-songs. A fine col- 
lection. 
ROYAL SINGER (60 cts, ; $6 perdoz.) Made for 
Soaing ces os it is yet.a good and appropriate 
& 


FOR Laban causes. Music for Female Voices: 

Perkins’ Vocal Echoes ($1.00); Tilden’s b= me 
Fay ($1); Morse’s W ey College Collec- 

on le 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Song Le a! (50 cts. ; perdoz) A favorite 
goness | collection’ songs. As good and prac- 
cal Note Readers, we commend Emersun & 
Brown’s Song Reader (Book 1; 50 cts., Book 
2; 60 cts. 
FOR YOUNG ye 
Gews for Little cts.; $3 per doz.) is 
a little beauty. Preah Blowers (25 cts.; 
$2.40 per do) whit hich an full of children ae 
and tunes, K m Chime: ($1) pbs Be 
D. Wiggin, is an cpectent, book for ieieee 
with many merry s2ogs. 
Send for Lists and Catalogue. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadwsy. New York. 





Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on | 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


lmportersand Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 
Joun A. Borie, Manages, 
15 Browfield Street, Boston. 





LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 


lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
1 
Walxer’s Farnc b: mall. 9 Pr°e- 
tical Work in tre School Room ‘Teach- 

















AUTOGRAPH 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you can 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


aranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
east possible trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 


Send for Specimens and | particulars to 


CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





No Task to Study these Books. 


Approved by All Leading Educators. 


The Latest and Best! 
Murray’s Fssen*ial Lessorsin Erglish ; 
C Cop: position, snalysisa‘d Grammar. ® .75 
Murray’s 4dvan Lessons in i nglish ; 
wo Ng ad a. a, sel and eae .80 
15 


' pallet Tone 
ssent'al Studies in English 
‘1 erature. 
Baldwin's 1 ” or sneer. 2 vols. 
et 

wincut ton orb tty ned Art of Elocution. 
hellerman’s Plant Analysis. 

erman’s Pla = 
Harris ns French he - 2.00 
oa Ar ist and B Misrion, - 
iilard’s F xe1cise« in Arithmetic, for 


end Examination. 
Fenno’s Favorites, Nos, i, 2, 3, and 4, each .25 
Address, JOHN E. POTIER & CO.. 
Publishers, Philadclphia, Pa. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Oourse 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse. in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. in Two Books, com- 
bining Menta! and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 





: Ration, 80 ote: Pupus’ mBaitien 35 $ Brooks’s Normal Algebra 
Fact tt eS to aS oe, F publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL | Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry 
Part ILL. (Lessens on Plants,) 80 ets: Selected Ba te oy Aga as of . 
Words for Spell'ng, etc., 25 cts.; DeGraff’s Devel- ames Of | Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic. 
theo $130; breabel’s of| teachers who do not take it, and who would | Manuals of Methods sod Keys to the Above. 
Blan, "$1 30, clota, Ge. oa oda Pe 5 |e el ‘to be intersted, are sont them | Mosigres Nor Hao caller 
BP Words S135 "Bend tor that they may send them specimen copies. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pact Bert. 


— makes, ee teaching of ecstacy Science 
possible in The Common school. 

*,*Price List Descriptive Catalogue free on 

application 


fom B. LIPPI NCOTT COMPANY, 

& 717 Market Street, Philadephia, 
Pubilishess of School and and College Text- Books, etc 

Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. — 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE_COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 





PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72cTS 
CoM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96¢7S 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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